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Fokker lends Seven League Boots s 
to Chicago 


Into Chicago, traveler's mecca, hub of transportation, at the cross- \ , 
roads of a continent, came Universal Air Lines, to speed four-fold V| 
the pulse of travel, to do in one fleeting hour the work of four. V 
Universal air liners must maintain “on time service” at Chicago, 
Louisville, at Omaha, at St. Louis, at Kansas 
at Garden City ' Universal passengers use the air- 
ays in cross-continent travel ' Universal air liners 


of service and travel lux- 
ury, Universal Air Lines exhaustively tested all available air 
transport equipment. Then, with the entire market from 
which to choose. Universal equipped its air lines with 
mper-tri-motor Fokker air liners, the finest in speed, com- 
fort and dependability that money can buy. 

Other outstanding air lines, renowned for “on-time 
ser vice ,” 1 i ke wise use Fok ker equ ipment, among them 
TexasAirTransport; Standard Air LinesjNational 
arksAirways;DominionAirways;Pan-American 

Airways; Western Air Express. 

Write your name am I address in the coupon below , 
send it to the Fokker Travel Bureau , 6;t Chamber of 
is Angeles , California, with 
iil postage ) and 
booklet. 
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'he CROSSROADS OF THE Al 


^Aviations Eyes 

arefocused on Si. LjOLIlS 

£f/ti! Crossroads of the Air 

E AST to west, north to south, sweeping diagonally from 
one corner of the country to another, the natural aerial 
highways of the nation meet at the "Crossroads of the Air." 
,,Here,in the middle of the country .where transportation lines 
have always met — Aviation, too, has its focal center today. 
Toward this mid-continental crossing. Aviation's eyes are 
gazing now. In and around this natural center must come 
the great developments of the industry. For, since Aviation 
is Transportation — fast, long-distance, straight-line Trans- 
portation — its activity must be greatest where such trans- 
portation means the most; where the great air lanes meet, 
and cross, and radiate. 


So, to St. Louis, key city of aerial crossroads, have come one 
after another of the manufacturers, the transport companies 
and the service organ izations-*-here to establish their 
headquarters. Here to St. Louis is coming the National 
Aircraft Exposition of 1930, the most important Aviation 
event of the year. Here, too, will come more and more 
of Aviation's business and manufacturing interests, as the 
locational advantages of Aviation's Natural Center be- 
come better known and understood. 


rding Aviation opportunities in the St. Louis 
if desired, are available on application to 
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BUILDERS 

ARE DEMONSTRATING 

<=/. Axelson ENGINES 


TRAVEL AIR 

AMERICAN EAGLE 

COMMAND-AIRE 

BOEING 

LINC OLN PAGE 

SWALLOW 

CESSNA 

FEDERAL 

PARRS 



Now the improved Axelson Airplane Engine is ready for inspection in the 
finer planes — an engine with all the speed you want, unexcelled in reserve 
power. The fleetest planes are being demonstrated with the Axelson. It 
represents tomorrow s standards — positive lubrication to every moving 
part, rigid construction, uniform valve clearance regardless of heat expan- 
sion — and many other features. A new booklet describing this improved 
engine is now ready for distribution. Ask for a copy. 

Axelson -MKraft^ Engine Co. 


SPARTADI 
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Finishes, fabrics and 
other du Pont air- 
craft materials offer 
unlimited opportuni- 
ties for theoriginality 
now so necessary in 
airplane styling. 



Flashing Bodies— Luxurious Interiors 


^TpODAY aircraft makers place 
JL new responsibilities on the 
manufacturer. Commercial air 
transportation calls for added pas- 
senger comfort. Not only must 
your ships progress in mechanical 
design — but now, they must also 
constantly improve in luxury and 
styling. 

To manufacturers of aeroplanes, 
du Pont offers a complete line of 
aircraft finishes developed to meet 
these present-day demands. Beau- 



tiful in texture, ultra-modem in 
tone and color, and specially 
formulated for air service — they 
bring you significant advantages 
in competitive selling. 

Your whole finishing schedule 
can be based on these scientific 
du Pont materials. Wing dopes, 
Primers, Aircraft Enamels, Army 
and Navy Finishing materials and 
many other products are available 
in their highest stage of modem 
development. 


And du Pont color experts will 
gladly cooperate with you in 
planning up-to-the-minute color 
schemes. The du Pont Color Ad- 
visory Service is in constant touch 
with aircraft styling in both 
America and Europe. Feel free to 
call on them for any advice or 
assistance. 

Complete information on any 
du Pont product for airplane use 
will be furnished either by mail 
or by a qualified representative. 


#Plt> 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 

Industrial Finishes Division, Parlin, N. J. 

1100 Elston Avc., Chicago, 111 . 351 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Flint Paint and Varnish Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


M E M B 
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AERONAUTICAL 


Distinctive luxuries, 
added comforts, now 
made possible by 
du Pont Pyralin 
and Fabrikoid — two 
materials uniquely 
suited to air service. 



—Modern Styling that SELLS Aircraft 


P RACTICAL refinements in 
cabin design and styling lend 
inestimable assistance in selling 
to the modern market. Generous 
windows, smart accessories, rich 
upholstery — color, life and com- 
fort everywhere — are essential in 
the modern plane, just as in the 
modern motor car. 

In the styling of modern planes, 
du Pont Pyralin and Fabrikoid 
offer almost unlimited possibili- 
ties. Extremely light, ideally du- 


rable, and beautiful in the most 
modern sense, these materials ful- 
fill every requirement of air service. 

Pyralin in various colors and 
effects provides transparent cabin 
windows, instrument boards and 
wing lights of smart appearance 
and u 
pletc infor 
present u 

Fabrikoid c 



cglTPp) 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
DU PONT VISCOLOID CO., Inc. 

330 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
FABRIKOID DIVISION Newburgh, New York 


c o 


Its lightness and toughness make 
it highly practical for the air. 
And the designs of the new 
Nemoursa Aeroplane Fabrics ex- 
press vividly the buoyancy and 
gaiety appropriate to modem air 




CHAMBER 
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CM. SPEED HOLMANk 


FIRST utith NATURALINE 


in Gardner Cup Race May3ht 

"Inlying a Laird, powered with a T-4 Wright Whirlwind 
motor and fueled with NATURALISE, "Speed” Holman 
flew the 468 miles to Indianapolis and return, in 2 hours, 

58 minutes and 40 seconds — an average speed of 156 
miles per hour. 

"I opened the throttle wide,” "Speed” said, "and kept her 
there all the way.” 

Mr. Holman, who is operating manager of the Northwest 
Airways, St. Paul, Minnesota, made a test with NATURA- 
LINE shortly before he entered the race and stated that it 
reved up his Hornet engine at least 60 R.P.M. And after 
the race he remarked that he believed NATURALISE was 
"the finest fuel available for aviation purposes at this time.” 

N A T U R 






Mr. E. Roy Alexander, Race Manager, wired us after the 
race as follows: 

GARDNER TROPHY RACE TODAY STOP NINE SHIPS 
STARTED FIVE FUELED WITH NATURALINE WINNING 
FIRST SECOND THIRD AND FOURTH PLACE STOP 
FIFTH SHIP FUELED WITH NATURALINE DOWN DUE 
TO FABRIC BLOWN OFF FUSELAGE STOP GREAT 
VICTORY FOR WONDERFUL FUEL CONGRATULATIONS. 
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SYDNOR HALL 


SECOND vtitk NATURALINE 



ydnor Hall flew a Travelair, powered with a T-5 and 
1 fueled with NATURALINE. He dived onto the Parks 
airfield seventeen minutes after "Speed.” 

Mr. Hall also, was enthusiastic about NATURALINE. 

After the race in a letter to us he said, "I believe that this 
gasoline is the best gasoline made for aeroplanes at the 
present time. I particularly wish to emphasize the fact that 
NATURALINE is condsideralily lighter than the average 
and therefore should be especially adaptable for aeroplanes 
in which a minimum of weight is desirable.” 

Close upon Sydnor Hall’s heels came Arthur J. Davis, flying 
a Waco powered with a T-5 Whirlwind and fueled with 
NATURALINE. 

I N E 



THIRD H/ith N ATURALI N E 


ART DAVIS 


t ‘V 


nphen came John P. Wood two minutes later, in a Waco 
T-4, also fueled with NATURALINE. 

A fifth plane fueled with NATURALINE, was forced down 
because the fabric was torn from the fuselage, forty miles 
from the finish. This was Irvin T. O’Dell’s Cessna. Mr. 
O'Dell was in second place when the accident happened. 
Five out of nine planes were fueled with NATURALINE, 
four of which took the leading places. 


Pictures show the fueling of the different 

planes with NATURALINE 




"HORNET 

and 

"WASP” 

AERONAUTICAL ENGINES HAVE 

SRB BALL BEARINGS 

As Standard Equipment at Important Points 


SRB Ball Bearings have contributed their 
unexcelled ruggedness and reliability to 
every performance, altitude and speed rec- 
ord made by Pratt & Whitney "HORNET” 
and "WASP” Engines. 

Such is the faith placed by Pratt & Whit- 
ney engineers in SRB Ball Bearings and the 
experience and reputation of the organiza- 
tion behind them. For the same reason, you 
will find the SRB product in other world- 
famous aviation engines including Wright, 
Curtiss, Warner, Le Blond, Velie, and others. 


STANDARD STEEL AND BEARINGS INCORPORATED 



'et these 



Landing fields clear for land- 
ing. Thoughtless children 
and careless grownups can be 
kept off landing fields by a 
sturdy barrier of Page Fence. 
No need for pilots to risk 
"crack up" to avoid pedes- 


P lanes and supplies protected 


It is essential for safety that 
planes be accessible to only 
mechanics and pilots. You 
can have complete protection 
for your planes with Page 
Fence — ends pilfering of sup- 
plies and materials. 



One way IN or OUT — for EVERYONE 


Page protection for aviation 
fields proves a definite check 
on both employees and the 
public. One way in or out 
promotes order — simplifies 
discipline — and gives a posi- 
tive control on equipment 
and material. 



— on the next page read about Page Fence Association plan service 


Let the Page Fence Association 
Serve You in Planning Protection 

now; 

Near you is a member of the Page 
Fence Association — a group of fence 
experts ready to give you full advan- 
tage of 46 years’ Page experience and 
the 53 Service Organizations that 
form the Association. Anyone inter- 
ested in better property protection 
will want the information available 
through the Association. Your name 
and address bring it. There is no 
obligation. 

Experts on protection give individual assistance 




Trained erection crews assure lasting service 



Local Organizations that 
depend on YOUR satisfaction 

The Page Fence Association member who 
serves you has a business centered right in 
your locality. They know that you. as a 
satisfied customer, are the best advertise- 
ment they can have for their business. 

This PROTECTION plan hook 
is yours — no obligation 


'Boundary Lines” is an inti 
book full of valuable facts 
boundary line protection, 
copy is yours for the asking. 
Write the Page Fence Association, 520 
No. Michigan Avenue. Chicago. Illinois. 



C H A I N LINK 

Qalvanizcd or Copperuield 
Ornamental Wrought Iron 


FENCE 
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Vancouver to Mexico 

at IOO Miles an Hour ! — Gas *22.50 




GREAT LAKES 


1350 miles in 13 hours and 
7 minutes — in a stock model 
Great Lakes Sport Trainer — 
Tex Rankin at the controls 
— take off at Vancouver — 
south over the United States — 
landing in Agua Caliente, Mex- 
ico the same day — no stops — 
only 75 gallons of gas — that’s 
Performance! 


Exact counterparts of this mar- 
velous ship are now being pro- 
duced in volume — engineered 
to the highest quality standards. 


reat Lakes Sport Trainer 
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WRIGHT 




s. 

FIRST 


u. s. 

i" Heavy Duty Drill 

2000 R.P.M. Load Speed 

$44 



U. S. 6" Bench Grinder 
3450 R.P.M. Load Speed 

$ 34.50 


It’s easy enough to copy — and 
copying is all right. But the real 
test of genuine mechanical ability 
is to originate, and to improve. 

The same ability and experience 
that conceived the world’s first 
portable electric drill and electric 
grinder over thirty years ago, has 
been built into every item in the 
U. S. line ever since. And today, 
even the same inventor is out in 
the U. S. shops experimenting, test- 
ing, improving — keeping U. S. 
“the standard of quality.” 

The U. S. line of portable electric 
drills, grinders, buffers, etc. is 
broadest of all in its field. What- 
ever you need, FIRST try U. S. 
Then you can count on having the 
finest of its kind in your shop. 

Ask Your Jobber 
or Write Us 





U. S. Combination 
Grinder-Reamer Drive 



The United States Electrical Tool Company 

Oldest Builders of Electrical Drills and Grinders in the World 
2466 West Sixth Street Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


— WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC INTERNATIONAL CO.- 
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Every Parks-Trained Transport Pilot 
is in a well-paying position today 


Aviation Has Plenty 
of Money, But Not Nearly 
Enough Skilled Flyers 

So serious is the shortage of Licensed 
Transport Pilots that every man trained 
for this work at Parks Air College is 
working right now and being paid big 
money for his skill. 

This shortage of Transport Pilots is 
getting more acute. Factories are mak- 
ing planes and the public is buying them 
faster than pilots can be trained. Stu- 
dents more and more are finding them- 
selves stepping almost automatically 
into positions paying upwards of $3,600 
a year — more than the cost of the com- 
plete course — as soon as they receive 
their Transport Pilot credentials. 

Nowhere can you get these creden- 


tials any more quickly, or more certainly, 
than at Parks Air College, the biggest 
and finest flying school in America, the 
school that got transport approval from 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce without a moment's preparation 
for examinations. 

Parks-Trained Pilots 

Preferred Where Others 
Must Wait 

So widespread is this school s repu- 
tation for high standards and absolute 
thoroughness of training methods that 
its graduates quickly discover that Parks- 
trained pilots are preferred. 

Leaders in aviation, one of the richest 
of modern industries, know Parks Air 
College like a book. They know it to be 


modem and complete in the most trifling 
details. They know of its staff of long- 
experienced pilot-instructors, none of 
whom has less than 1,000 hours in the 
air to his credit. 

They know that all the school equip- 
ment, including the big fleet of open- 
cockpit and cabin ships, is new and kept 
up in the best of condition. They know 
that a man trained at Parks Air College 
has been TRAINED RIGHT, that he 
has had the best instruction possible, 
that he is a man with an assured future 
in the air. 

6,188 New Ships Each Year 
With Only 4,160 Pilots to 
Fly Them 

The Commerce Department has just 
announced that new planes are being 
licensed at the rate of 6,188 a year, new 
pilots at the rate of 4,160. That means 
there are only two-thirds as many new 
pilots as are needed to fly these ships. It 
means that each year there are 2,028 
ships forced to stay on the ground be- 
cause the highly paid, highly skilled men 
needed to take them up are lacking. 
There's opportunity for you! 

Get into aviation! It’s one of the 
most fascinating things on earth today. 
It's chockful of future for men of fore- 
sight and, above all else, action. Action 
is the very backbone of this ever-grow- 
ing work. Let your first action be the 
filling in and mailing of the coupon 
below. Now! 




PARKS AIRPORT, DEPT. 204T, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 

Member Aeronaulic.il Chamber of Commerce of U.S. A. 

Parks Air College has been rated by the Aeronautics Branch, Department 
of Commerce, as an Approved Transport Ground and Flying School 


MAIL THIS TODAY! 
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BACK 
IN 1908 
THE U. S. 

RUBBER CO. 

A A A 

FIRST 

MANUFACTURED PNEUMATIC 4- 
AIRPLANE TIRES -A- 4- *- 

"TO HELP YOU FLY" 



More than 20 years ago, when a 25 mile wind was 

— when most planes were launched from special 
runways and, if lucky, landed on skids of oak or ash 
. . . that is when the United States Rubber Company 
demonstrated its faith in flying by designing the 
first pneumatic tires for aircraft. The first tires to 
be offered were the 20 x 2 W "Hartford Aviators" — 
purchased by both Wright and Curtiss at the first 
American Aero Show in 1908. 

Heavier tires soon followed and in 1910 there was 
published an advertising folder which was entitled 
"To Help you Fly" and which listed three sizes of 
airplane tires in addition to otherflying accessories. 

Today at all U. S. branches you will find a complete 





UNITED 

A I R P 
T I R 


either plain or non-skid treads. Every one of these 
tires is of Web Cord construction which gives the 

built. Web Cord fabric, which only this company 
can offer, is a development of our own research 
laboratories— the largestand finest research labor- 
atories in the world. And in line with the established 
U. S. policy, the facilities of these laboratories are 
at all times available to manufacturers for the work- 
ing out of any aviation problems wherein rubber 
plays a part. A letter will bring a prompt response. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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educe the Noise 


with 


MIC A RTA Propellers 

T HE din and roar of the propellers con- 
stitute one of the annoyances of aerial 
transportation. Propellers differ, how- 
ever, and a remarkable difference is notice- 
able in ships equipped with Micarta 
propellers. 

This quietness of Micarta blades is due, 
primarily, to the fibrous character of Mi- 
carta which results in absorption of the 
vibrations caused by torque and thrust 

irregularities the common cause of 

flutter. 


Micarta propellers are made of fabric 
treated with a synthetic bond and are 
molded to exact dimensions, with correct 
angle, track, width and thickness to attain 
the highest efficiency. They are unaffect- 
ed by atmospheric conditions, salt water 
spray, or oil. The pitch maybe adjusted 
to suit flying conditions. 


Write for detailed information on Micarta 
products for the aviation industry. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


Westinghouse 


Airport Lighting 




Micarta Propellers 
Micarta Control-wire Pulleys 
Micarta Fairieads 
Micarta Hinges 

Micarta Sheeting for Cabin Finishing 
Micarta Tail Skid Wheels 


Chromilite Landing Field Floodlights 
Boundary, Approach and Obstruc- 
tion Lights 
Hangar Lights 
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For Happy Landings 



THE OUTSTANDING SPORT AND TRAINING PLANE OF THE WORLD 
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(Continental Engine 


CERTAINLY every part in an 
airplane engine deserves to be 



hem Forgings and “Airplane 
Quality” Steels. 



BETHLEHEM 



FORGINGS 


AIRPLANE QUALITY 

STEELS 


DAVIS WINS 


A.II-OJ110 Derhy in ^National A IR R.ACES 


A eraging 112.8 miles an hour 
over the entire route of 
533 miles, the Davis Monoplane 
won the All-Ohio Derby with an elapsed time of 
4 hours, 43 minutes, l5.16seconds. The Davis was pow- 
ered with the new LeBlond "66" motor, and with 
Lieut. Pat Love, general superintendent of the Davis 
Aircraft Corporation piloting, led its nearest com- 
petitor by more than 16 minutes at the finish. 

In and out of all kinds of fields — over all kinds of 
territory — the Davis again proved its inherent sound- 
ness of design and construction, just as its predecessor, 
"The American Moth," did a year ago in winning the 
Los Angeles-Cincinnati Derby and finishing second in 
the New York-Los Angeles Derby. This same plane also 
finished second in the Miami-Cleveland Derby this year. 

The Davis V-3 Monoplane, powered with the 
LeBlond "60," will rial average 112 miles an hour. But 



it will deliver the performance given below — honestly 
and surely. And with this performance you'll also find 
in the Davis V-3 something that words and figures 
cannot tell — airworthiness and stability far beyond 
previous light-plane experience . . . All-metal in con- 
struction, with exception of wing spars and fabric, the 
V-3 is as economical in maintenance as in operation. 

For complete information about the Davis V-3, 
please write us. We shall be glad to forward you the in- 
formation, and arrange a demonstration if you desire it. 

Many rich territories are still open. Responsible dealers are 
invited to urite for complete details of the Davis franchise. 

DAVIS AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


PERFORMANCE (A.- 


nign speej 
Landing Speed 
Cx-mu.g Speed . 

Climb 

E«el Consjmpti 
Cruising Range 


ISM PH 
WM P H. 
700 feel per minute 
«X gallons per hour 



A TWO-PLACE HIGH-WING MONOPLANE— THE AMERICAN MOTH. 
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SCINTI LLA 

Aircraft Magnetos 

Are Selected Because of Their 
Dependability — Simplicity — Accessibility 



Kimball Beetle Engine 


Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos are Standard Equipment 
on Aircraft Engines Built by 



The majority of modern American Aeronautical En- 
gines are equipped with Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos 


Parts Dealer Service 


Stations 
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THE AVIATOR’S 
GREATEST PROTE 


M BEYOND his own courage and skill, what serves as 
m the aviator’s greatest protector? The answer is 
dependable power. . . an engine that responds perfectly 
to every requirement, to every emergency in the air. 
Such dependability is an integral part of Continental 
Red Seal Airplane Engines. This, together with lack 
of vibration due to proper proportion in design and 
balance embodies the best principles evolved during 
28 years’ specialized experience in designing gasoline 
motors, of which Continental Motors Corporation is 
the world’s largest producer. 

The result is confidence . . . confidence of the aircraft 
manufacturer whoinstalls them . . . confidenceof the avi- 
ator who rides the skies in a Continental-engined plat 



THE OLDEST AMERICAN AERONAUTICAL MAGAZINE 
EDWARD P. WARNER, Editor 

volimk si . . . September 14, 1929 . . .mnumi 




On Talking Facts 

ONSPICUOUS among the papers presented at 
the recent joint technical meeting of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers and the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce in Cleveland were three which indicate 
a trend of the times. Three authors quite independently 
undertook to make economic analyses of problems of 
airplane design and operation. Laying aside any pre- 
conceived prejudices or general impressions, they set 
out to find, the answer by arithmetic. 

The practice is a growing one, but it is not growing 
rapidly enough. Aviation lias passed the emotional 
stage. What we need now is a campaign of fact-finding. 
Such matters as a choice of the speed at which an air- 
line should operate; the price that can properly be 
paid for the saving of weight, either in the airplane 
structure or in the engine ; the number of cents per 
gallon by which we are justified in increasing the sum 
paid for fuel in order to reduce the consumption by a 
definite amount or to secure a definite increase in the 
power output of a given engine ; those and many other 
topics of which they are typical, can finally be solved 
only with the aid of pencil and paper and slide rule or 
adding machine. The role of judgment based on experi- 
ence is obviously not to be despised. It is indispensable, 
but judgment must have some accurately known data 
to use as an anchor and a foundation for its exercise. 

Those engaged in the aeronautical industry, as well 
as we who are in aeronautical publishing, are enthusi- 
astic about the future of air transport. If we were not 
we should be in some other business. But enthusiasm 
is not a substitute for knowledge. To infect the indif- 
ferent section of the general public with our own en- 
thusiasm and to inspire them with the desire to take to 
flying on their own account is very necessary. For our 
own sake, and in order that we may render the public 
the best possible service after they have been persuaded 
to think about taking advantage of it, it is equally im- 
portant that we give analytical treatment to our problems. 
Enthusiasm is the driving power behind the aeronautical 
industry and its progress, but the result of a perfectly 


coldblooded and hardboiled study of the facts and fig- 
ures, lead where they will, is the steering gear. The 
more rapidly such studies multiply, and the more freely 
the industry as a whole exchanges the information de- 
rived from them, the less likely any of us are to waste 
energy by running off the track. 

// 

Country Business 

F ARM RELIEF is more closely allied with the 
development of aviation than many members of 
the aernautical profession and most members of the 
political profession have realized. Farm relief is a 
phrase and a political issue. No over-night legislation 
will bring automatic prosperity to the agriculturist. 
Rather will prosperity, and advancement of farming as 
an industry, come through the continued application of 
more efficient production and marketing methods. That 
means the universal adoption of the most modem ma- 
chinery and the airplane is probably the most modern of 
all machines. 

Gasoline tractors and mechanical sowing, reaping, 
binding, and threshing machines have already revolu- 
tionized methods of agriculture. The employment of 
the truck and automobile has greatly simplified market- 
ing problems, making possible wider and more efficient 
distribution of many crops. The telephone, radio and 
automobile have drawn the isolated farm closer to our 
national life, and now the airplane will destroy the last 
harrier of isolation and bring city and country into 
close and constant contact. Aircraft are primarily 
instruments of the wider spaces. Men mass in cities for 
more rapid communication and mutual co-operation. 
The airplane will bring those benefits to men whose daily 
activities demand that they live at greater distances 
apart. 

One western produce buyer now habitually flies di- 
rectly to the ranches with which he does business. In 
one day he has made personal visits to and purchases 


553 


55-1 

from ranches in the Imperial Valley of Southern Cali- 
fornia and the San Joaquin Valley of Northern Cali- 
fornia. situated hundreds of miles apart, accomplishing 
alone and giving personal supervision to work which 
would have required the attention of several men with- 
out the airplane. 

Crop marketing is one phase of the airplane's possi- 
bilities. Others, such as crop dusting, sowing, crop in- 
spection. and general transportation over a large ranch 
or series of ranches have been recognized for some time. 
Further possibilities arise almost daily. 

Whereas the city dweller will prove the great source 
of traffic over established inter-citv air transport lines, 
it is to the country dweller that we must look for the 
immediate use of the small and specialized forms of 
aircraft. Prosperity for the builders of automobiles 
has long rested directly on the purchases of the farm 
Imputation. and the same is likely to prove true for 
builders of airplanes. Those with their interests cen- 
tered in a city have neither the room for operation nor 
the incentive to use small aircraft. Country folk have 
both, and the intelligent recognition of this fact by the 
American aircraft industry will be a leading factor in 
assuring the continued growth of the figures of airplane 
production and sales. 

// 


For the Common Welfare 

HE AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER of Com- 
merce has just been meeting in its several sections 
at Cleveland. Its program of discussion was full to 
overflowing. Among the subjects on the docket were 
some tliat affect vitally every company in the industry, 
and every individual employee. It is deplorable that so 
little interest was displayed by a majority of those 
present in Cleveland. The apparent indifference of a 
large part of the industry to its collective interests is 
alarming. 

When we find that less than one-third of the com- 
mercial airplane manufacturers belonging to the Chamber 
of Commerce are represented at a meeting called for the 
express purpose of discussing their problems, we can 
conceive of two explanations. Some of those who ought 
to be present are having so much difficulty in keeping 
up with their own business that they have no possibility 
of finding time to consider anyone else's troubles or the 
industry's common problems. Others, among the 
smaller producers, no doubt feel that the big fellows will 
reach the decisions and decide the collective policies 
anyway, and that it would be a waste of time for them 
to participate or even to attend the discussion. 

Both groups are wrong. \\ hen a man is so busy with 
his own affairs that he has no time to consider his re- 
lations with the rest of his industry and the rest of the 
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world, trouble lies just over the horizon. There is 
something wrong with a manufacturing company tliat 
cannot find a way to have any one of its principal execu- 
tives attend a meeting for the discussion of the Department 
of Commerce regulations under which next year's 
machines will have to be designed and built. There is 
something wrong with a manufacturer who does not 
care to get first-hand information upon a discussion of 
the standard discounts to be given on purchases of 
engines, or who does not take pains to have his own 

As for the notion that the small companies have no 
influence in such a meeting that they might as well stay 
away, if that be true it is their own fault. The good 
presentation of a good case counts for as much in a 
meeting of the aeronautical industry as anywhere else. 
The decisions finally reached by such gatherings are 
usually unanimous or nearly so, but agreement comes 
only as a result of free discussion, and decision cannot 
be wise unless the discussion is broad and representative. 

It may be that there were too many competing at- 
tractions at Cleveland, but there was nothing that de- 
served precedence over the meetings of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The sessions were intersting and valuable, 
but that will continue to be true in the future only if 
the industry makes it so. A large measure of the aircraft 
industry's future prosperity and of its claim upon the 
public's confidence will depend upon its demonstrated 
ability to co-operate. The meetings of the Chamber lay 
the corner-stone of co-operation. The Chamber is en- 
titled to more than lip service from its members. They 
owe what a number of them already are freely giving, 
a real participation in its work. Its meetings must be a 
genuine forum of the industry's views upon its problems. 
They must not be allowed to sink into sterile and sparsely 
attended sessions for the railroading through of pre- 
arranged programs. 

// 

( Commercial Helium 

\ UGUST was the airships' month. The Graf 
Am Zeppelin flew around the world, with an extra 
crossing of the Atlantic thrown in and with another 
about to be started as the month closed. The metalclad 
ship from Detroit, the fruit of seven years of study and 
effort, took the air. The two new British rigids are at 
last on the point of readiness for trial. The Los 
Angeles gave the first public demonstration of the 
process of hooking a plane onto an airship in flight and 
casting loose again. At the Cleveland Airport, perhaps 
for the first time in history, four "blimps" maneuvered 
in formation. After years of doubt and persistent 
pessimism, the lay public is becoming enthusiastically 
airship-minded. 
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That there will be commercial operation of rigid 
airships no longer admits of challenge. We believe that 
capital will be forthcoming to support transoceanic 
operation of lighter-than-air craft. We believe very 
confidently that our citizens are ready to (jatronizt them. 
Airships will be designed and built and made ready to 
be flown, but what are we going to fill them with ? 

In America that question admits of but one answer. 
The Zeppelin Company has used hydrogen successfully 
and with substantial safety for many years, but even 
the Zeppelin interests are beginning to look with longing 
eyes upon a non-inflammable gas, and to concede the 
desirability of making some small sacrifice in lifting 
power to secure its great advantage in safety. Captain 
Lehmann, commanding the Graf Zeppelin on its most 
recent crossing of the Atlantic, has been quoted in the 
last two weeks as an advocate of helium inflation. Our 
own experience with that gas has now been broad enough 
so that no other receives any serious consideration. 
When to helium inflation we add the installation of 
Diesel engines, using a fuel not capable of taking fire 
in ordinary conditions and by any ordinary means, we 
shall finally subtract fire hazard from airship transport. 

Helium it must be, but where shall it come from? 
The most important field of helium-bearing gas, located 
in northwestern Texas, is under the control of the 
Bureau of Mines. The wants of the Army and Navy 
are supplied, but the Bureau of Mines is hardly likely 
to go into the business of manufacturing helium for 
general commercial trade. The Bureau has not. to put 
it conservatively, given any enthusiastic assistance to 
commercial companies who are in the field of helium 
production. Their way could hardly have been made 
more difficult. If it were not for the Navy Department's 
awards of commercial contracts for the supply of helium 
at a time when the Bureau of Mines production was 
temporarily almost shut down, there would be no com- 
mercial industry today, and the Los Angeles would have 
had to be laid up for a considerable period. 

Three years ago, when there was no commercial 
helium production, it was being generally assumed in 
Washington that the Government would ultimately with- 
draw from the business, confining its attention to a con- 
tinuance of the research work which had already proved 
so valuable and to the exploration of new fields, and 
leave routine production to those who would make it a 
business. Now the beginning of an industry exists, and 
it is getting very slim encouragement. 

The position of three years ago was right. Any at- 
tempt, open or covert, direct or indirect, to maintain a 
Government monopoly in helium production is wrong. 

As a matter of general policy, the Government ought 
not to be in the business of manufacturing any com- 
modity. Helium should be no exception. The stimu- 
lation of gas and oil companies to enter the industry, so 
that there may be not merely one but several producers, 
with the purchaser's interest protected in the usual 
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fashion by competition, should become a fundamental 
of our policy. There is nothing more important as 
a preliminary to putting the airship to work com- 
mercially. As a definite step for the immediate future, 
the War and Navy Departments should make it a rule, 
even at some temporary increase in cost, to fill at least 
half their helium demands in the commercial market when 
gas is available on reasonable terms. To say nothing of 
the benefit to commercial operations to come, in the 
long run that will be good government economy. 

// 

The IS etc Mexico Tragedy 

T IS TOO EARLY to make any technical comments 
of value on the crash on the slopes of Mount Taylor 
which cost eight lives last week. That must await the 
official inquiry, and the collection of further evidence 
bearing upon first causes. Expressions of sympathy, 
however, are never premature in such a case, nor are 
some general observations about the attitude that we 
should take in the face of misfortune. 

Safety has been a great problem — none greater — 
from the very first days of organized industry and or- 
ganized transportation. Safety is to be increased, in the 
air as at sea, or in the factory, only by persistent analysis 
of the causes both of actual accidents and of theoretically 
possible accidents, and then by checkmating those causes 
one by one. For example, the danger of fire in the 
air or upon crash has not been entirely eliminated, but 
it has been reduced to a minute fraction of what it was ten 
years ago as a result of the patient experiment and study 
carried cn during that period by the Army Air Corps 
at Wright Field and by a British committee on fire 
hazards. The essential is, then, that no accident should 
pass unstudied, and that we should extract the last bit 
of information from each one in order that there may 
be no recurrence. 

When sensational accidents happen the popular reac- 
tion often borders on panic. This is the time for us to 
remind ourselves, and to remind the non-aeronautical 
public so far as we can. that safety is concerned with 
averages over a reasonably long term. Air travel is no 
less safe this week than it was last month. Rather the 
reverse. It is still true that the hazards of travel on 
well-managed air lines are, and have been, shown by ex- 
perience to be, small. No effort will be spared to make 
them smaller. 

To the relatives and friends of the crew and passen- 
gers of the City of San Francisco, and to the officials of 
Transcontinental Air Transport, to whom safety has 
been the object of constant thought and care, it would 
be impertinent to speak of consolation. We can only, 
and we do, offer our very profound sympathy to all 
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ONE AND ONE-HALF ACRES 


of Hangar F/oo> 


By Charles F. McReynolds 


UNDER 



R evolutionary in design and of massive 

size, the all-steel-and-concrete hexagon-shaped 
Hexhangar recently erected on the new Los Angeles ter- 
minal field of Western Air Express, Inc., marks the 
first big step in a definite trend toward the development 
of airport buildings designed to meet the complex needs 
of air line operators. Rail lines have developed their 
"round houses," steamship lines their floating dry docks, 
and bus operators their special service pits for overhaul 
and servicing of equipment, but up to the time that the 
“Hexhangar” was conceived and built by the William 
Eaves Company, most air lines had been content with 
large rectangular structures not far removed from the 
barns and sheds which cradled much of aviation's early 
development. 

Containing 54,400 sq.ft., or an acre and a half of floor 
space under one roof, the 
Western Air Express Hex- 
hangar was designed to simul- 
taneously service six of the 
32-passenger, four-engined 
DT series Fokkers soon to be 
placed in operation. This 
giant building is 286 ft. in 
diameter, and has six sides, 
each measuring 143 ft. with 
an unobstructed door open- 
ing 123 ft. by 20 ft. high. 

Each of the six sections of 
the building is an equilateral 
triangle 143 ft. on a side, and 
the entire building will house 
either six DT Fokkers, 18 
F-10 Fokkers. or 54 Boeing 
or Douglas mail planes all at 
one time, and if necessary 
many small planes can be 
stored in the hangar along 
with the six DT's. 

Some conception of the 
size of this hangar is given 
by the statement that there 
are 275 tons of structural 
Steel, more than 52 tons of ■•Hoxliongnr" erected 

corrugated iron sheeting, and 


1,500 yd. of concrete used in its construction, the total 
cost of the building being $91,000 or $1.69 per sq.ft, of 
floor area. Not one stick of wood is used in the structure 
anywhere. 

W hen Western Air Express, Inc., recently decided to 
abandon Vail field and construct an entirely new 
terminal on a site near Alhambra, C. C. Cole superinten- 
dent of operations for all Western Air Express lines sug- 
gested that a special service hangar be developed for the 
new field. William Eaves, president of the William Eaves 
Construction Company and a leading Southern California 
contractor, conceived the idea of grouping the planes to be 
served about a central control point. Following this idea 
the design for the Hexhangar building was developed by 
A. M. Edleman and A. C. Zimmerman, associated archi- 
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tects. and the contract for this hangar and the complete 
development of the field was awarded to the William 
Eaves Company. This company has now applied for basic 
patents on the Hexhangar and is specializing on airport 
design and airport building construction. Wide interest 
has been aroused in the new type hangar, both in this 
country and abroad, and more buildings of this type will 
probably be erected on other airports under development. 


In developing this hangar it was considered that the 
proper shape for a unit within which but one plane is to 
be housed is a triangle, because of the proportions which 
are common to all airplanes. At least for servicing it 
seemed desirable to group these triangular units about 
a central point in order to simplify handling of supplies 
and the direction of working personnel. Eight units, or 
a hangar of octagon shape, were first considered, but it 
was found that much space would be wasted in the 
octagon type because the section sides would be longer 
than the door openings, whereas all commercial planes 
have a greater wing span than fuselage length. A pen- 
tagon, or five-sided figure seemed ideal from the stand- 
point of area per plane housed, but this shape was aban- 
doned in favor of the hexagon because of the symmetry 
of a hexagon which makes it cheaper to build, easier to 
brace, able to handle one more plane with little sacrifice 
in added building cost, and too. because the hex building 
is easier to place and better looking. 

Because of the interlocking structure resulting from 
supporting a symmetrical hexagon shaped roof it is pos- 
sible to use considerably lighter steel throughout than in 


the conventional type building and at the same time a 
more unobstructed floor is obtained with roof girders of 
shorter s]ian, the longest main girder in the Hexhangar 
being 82 ft. This type of structure is naturally well 
braced, particularly against violent winds, and the shape 
of the building reduces wind hazard because there are 
no sharp corners or large blank walls to catch the wind. 

Each of the six sides of the Hexhangar is chiefly 
occupied by a 120 ft. door 
opening, which is fitted with 
Fenestra aircraft hangar 
doors in ten 10-ft. units and 
two 13-ft. units, rolling each 
way to a blank wall so as to 
permit all doors to be open 
at the same time without in- 
terfering with each other. 
Two of the units have small 
pilot doors in them for the 
use of persons entering or 
leaving the hangar when all 
doors are closed. Although 
the doors may be quickly 
handled by attendants, electrical equipment is being in- 
stalled which will make possible the throwing open of all 
six doors simultaneously by operating one switch on the 
central control panel. Approximately two-thirds of each 
door is devoted to window glass, there being a total of 
6,300 panes of Solite obscure prism glass in the entire 
building. 4.300 panes in the doors alone and a total win- 
dow space of 4.076 sq.ft. All door units are equipped 
with rubber weather strips to completely seal the hangar 
against weather with the doors closed. 

T he concrete floor of the hangar has a slope of 15 
in. from center to circumference, making it possible 
for one man to roll the largest planes out of the hangar 
by gravity in an emergency. All covering on roof and 
sides is with copper bearing galvanized corrugated iron 
sheeting. The roof is so constructed that 60 per cent of 
all water falling on it drains to the center and down to 
an outlet beneath the hangar floor. 

Centralization of all units, accessories, storage, etc., is 
the chief feature of the hangar. In keeping with this idea 
there is a hexagon shaped building in the center, 40 ft. 
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in diameter, one-third of which is occupied by lavatory 
and locker rooms, and two-thirds by a stock room. Above 
this stock room building is a mezzanine floor reached by 
a circular staircase, on which is located the office of the 
building and an observation platform running completely 
around this office for the use of the shop superintendent 
in supervising service operations. In this central build- 
ing an electric panel is located which controls all lights 
or electric motors in the building. Installation of plumb- 
ing fixtures and electrical equipment is greatly simplified 
by the manner in which all pipes and conduits are ex- 
tended from one point. In each of the six sections of 
the hangar there is a small service pit containing air. 
water, and electric power outlets ; gas. water, air. and 
electric outlets are also provided from each of the six 
main control pillars which are located 20 ft. out from the 


O ne of the chief features of the hangar roof is an 8-ft. 

drop center 80 ft. in diameter just above the central 
office and service building. This provides vertical win- 
dows all the way around the center of the hangar above 
the 20 ft. level, thus flooding the interior of the building 
with indirect light. Skylights are also installed above 
each work bench and above the central office. The ver- 
tical center windows are of ventilating type and in addi- 
tion there are twelve 24-in. Robertson ventilators located 
in the roof as protection against gas fumes. Six red 
obstruction lights arc mounted along the outside diameter 
of the hangar roof and six beacon lights are mounted, 
one on each point of the roof. In addition there are six 
floodlights on the ground which light the building at 
night to render it more clearly visible from the air. As a 
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further aid to visibility the entire hangar, roof, doors 
and walls, is being painted with 15- ft. orange and black 

Outside painting is by Hill-Hubbell’s Monolithic 
cement paint, which is waterproof and impervious to the 
weather. The entire hangar interior is heavily sprayed 
with aluminum paint for weather protection and better 
lighting. 

Complete Foamite fire fighting equipment is installed, 
an exterior pressure tank being connected to a number 
of outlets within the building, to any of which a host- 
may be attached for reaching the fire area. 

During construction of a storage hangar the Western 
Air Express is using the Hcxhangar for both storage and 
service. Just as soon as possible, however, it will be 
cleared of everything but service equipment. The plan 
calls for every Western Air Express plane to go through 
the service hangar into storage after each run. The 
storage hangar is of triangle unit construction, consisting 
of six units staggered to give a building of parallelogram 
form with three planes occupying stalls on each side of 
the building. 

M any economies in servicing result from the . exa- 
gon hangar. Most important is that the superin- 
tendent is close to all work being done, and can supervise 
all operations wtihout leaving his second story office. 

Next in importance is the fact that all supplies and 
tools are equidistant front all work, each man having a 
minimum distance to walk for the needed tool, where in 
the ordinary type hangar he might walk three times as 
far, which when repeated many times daily adds greatly 
to labor cost. Another important item is that the wash 
room is close at hand and the minimum of time is lost 
in visiting it. All work benches are concentrated around 
the central building and it is apparent that where one 
workman must help another or ask advice, he can easily do 
so without serious time loss. Another factor is that sub- 
servicing such as on batteries, magnetos, welding, etc., can 
each be concentrated at a separate bench to advantage and 
units from each plane may be brought to that special 
bench or workman. It is also possible to specialize eer- 
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tain service operations in certain segments of the hangar 
as for instance in the present hangar one section is 
equipped with an overhead walkway and water outlet 
which permits a worker to wash the entire upper portion 
of the plane’s wing by using the long handled water brush 
operated from along the walkway. 

A decided advantage to conducting service operations 
only in one hangar and in having a separate building 
for engine overhaul or wing and fuselage repair, is found 
in the fact that the service building can be equipped with 
many special stands used in servicing which would be in 
the way for any other operation. Also, more complete 
mechanical service requires many special tools which arc 
best kept in a separate shop. In the near future a sep- 
arate wing and engine re])air shop building will be erected 
adjoining the present service hangar. 

The hexagon shaped service hangar provides just the 
right sort of odd corners for placing of benches, and 


supplies, where they will not be in the way as is often 
the case with the rectangular hangar. 

The shape and arrangement of the hexhangar permit 
tractors to tow planes into the hangar and then to proceed 
on out by means of a center alleyway without difficulty. 
The approximately circular shape also permits placing 
the hangar in odd corners of landing fields, which 
are always present when cross runways are laid out on 
rectangular fields. In fact, from the servicing angle, 
there seem to be so many advantages to the hexagon or 
circular type of hangar that that form of building is sure 
to lie very carefully studied by air line officials. 

For installation on a private or mixed commercial field 
there is much in favor of the Hexhangar also. By par- 
titioning off each segment of the hangar it is possible to 
rent at least as cheaply per plane as space can be rented 
in any other hangar, plus the advantages to the private 
owner of having a centrally located wash room and a 
central parts and supply room, perhaps operated by a 
separate company, which would efficiently supply all han- 
gar tenants. From the storage standpoint, the outstanding 
characteristic of the Hexhangar is the accessibility which 
it provides, making it possible to move any plane without 
moving any other ; something that is impossible in the 
conventional type hangar. 

Considering all of the advantages made available by 
the hexagon type of construction a comparison of costs as 
against less permanent types is of unusual interest. The 
officials of the William Eaves Construction Company do 
not believe it possible to erect the ordinary first-class 
hangar of wood construction for much under $1.20 per 
square foot of hangar floor area according to figures re- 
cently published, while the Hexhangar built for tbe West- 
ern Air Express, with complete equipment and the finest 
construction and finish that could be desired, was erected 
at a cost of $1 .69 per square foot. Figuring depreciation 
over a period of years, they consider that steel and con- 
crete construction must be granted to be the cheapest, to 
say nothing of lowered fire hazard and increased efficiency 
of the building. 
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All -European 


By Earl D. Osborn 


LIGHT 




U FFICIALS who think that there are difficulties 
in connection with running the Ford Reliability 
Tour will appreciate the amount of organization neces- 
sary to run the Challenge International de Tourism. The 
tour, which this year was conducted by the Aero Club 
of France, started from Orly, near Paris, carried the 
contestants on a 3.907-mi. trip through twelve different 
countries, each with its own customs and language. 
Originally there were 88 applicants for entry from ten 
different countries. Any tour is difficult to manage, but 
under such circumstance the effort is little short of 
stupendous. 

This international light plane tour is very direct evi- 
dence of the increasing importance which Europe is 
placing on the development of the light plane. Last year 
no country except England had adequate light planes; 
and the tour itself did not go outside of France. Also 
there were many less entrants. However, it is being 
more and more realized by the various countries, that 
the cheapest and most practical way of having a reserve 
of military fliers is to encourage the development of 
private flying. The fact that these planes, which are the 
result -of government encouragement for military pur- 
poses rather than of commercial demand, should be com- 
peting in more or less friendly rivalry, brings out clearly 
the international fraternal aspects of aviation. 

The actual number of planes which showed up at Orly 
before the dead line at noon on Aug. 3 was 55, repre- 
senting eight different countries. The largest representa- 
tion was that of Germany with 8 B.F.W.’s, 6 Klemms, 
3 Junkers, 2 Raab-Katzensteins, 2 Albatroses, 1 Arado, 
1 D18 (Darnstadt Akademische Flicgergruppe), and 1 
Focke-Wulf, making a total of 24 planes. Italy had 
twelve machines : 4 Fiats, 4 Officine Ferroviarie 
Meridionale (Romeos), 3 Bredas, 1 Cantiere Navale 
Triestino. France had nine: 5 Potez, 3 Caudrons, 1 


Guerchais. Also entered under the auspices of the Aero 
Club of France were 2 St. Huberts (Belgian). 2 Moths 
(British), 1 Icarus-Michlovitch (Jugo-Slav). Czecho- 
slovakia had 2 Avias and 1 Aero, while Switzerland had 
2 Klemms. The United States was represented by a 
few unofficial observers. 

Entries were made through the Aero Clubs of the 
various countries and practically all the planes partic- 
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PLANE TOUR 


ipating were sponsored by their manufacturers. All the 
entrants were required to carry two people. There were 
two classes, one for planes weighing up to 616 lb. empty, 
and one for those weighing up to 880 lb. empty. The 
winning of the contest was based on a formula in which 
speed in actual flight was the most important. The 
maximum number of points which could be gained by 
any contestant was 165. divided as follows: practical 
qualities of the plane, 40 points; gasoline consumption, 
20 points : regularity, 35 points : speed. 70 points. No 
points were given for quickness of take-off or landing, 
and as a result several of the German machines were 
really special racing planes. 

The points granted for the practical qualities were 
divided as follows : strength of construction, instruments 
and landing gear, 8 points: self starter. 3 points: dual 
control. 2 points: parachutes, 2 points; fire extinguishers. 
6 points ; folding wings. 5 points ; for reliability ( various 
parts of the engines and plane being sealed). 10 points: 
not changing propeller, 3 points: not changing a wheel. 
1 point : total, 40 points. These points to be assigned by 
a committee of judges representing the various aero 
clubs. 

Partly to give the tour more of the aspect of a race, 
and partly because it would have been impossible to 
handle all of the planes on some of the smaller airdromes 
at one time, contestants were allowed to cover more than 
one stage a day. There were 25 compulsory stops, but 
others were allowed without penalization except that 
speed was figured on elapsed time between listed stops 
only. The controls were open from seven in the morn- 
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The tour of Europe, of which the open- 
ing stages are described by Mr. Osborn, 
continued successfully to its close with 
thirty-two machines among the forty- 
three starters reaching the finish. It rep- 
resents a phase in an energetic effort to 
promote the idea of private use of light 
airplanes for touring in Europe. Both 
in the plan of the tour and in the design 
practices shown in the machines entered 
there was much to interest the Amer- 
ican industry. 


ing until eight at night, and to gain the full 35 points 
for regularity contestants had to cover at least one lap 
each day. The minimum time for completing the course 
was eight days, and the maximum was fourteen. The 
average length of the laps was about 160 miles, the 
longest being 260 miles and the shortest 76 miles. Due 
to passport and customs difficulties, it was expected that 
there would be considerable delays when going from one 
country to another. There were also persistant rumors 
that certain countries would not allow fliers from cer- 
tain other countries to land at all. In any event, there 
were four military zones on the direct course, over which 
the fliers were not supposed to pass. [Charges that some 
of the pilots ignored this stipulation led to some dispute 
over the awarding of the prizes after the tour. — Ed.) 

The handling of the planes at Orly was excellent. The 
machines were housed in the airship hangars, which 
are reinforced concrete buildings over 900 ft. long, 150 
ft. high and 300 ft. wide. The 50 contesting planes only 
occupied about one-third of one of the hangars. The 
planes of the various nations were grouped together, and 
each type was given a letter in addition to its number, 
so that they were easy to identify. The procedure of 
weighing, judging the practical qualities, and the con- 
sumption tests were carried on with a smoothness which 
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was a great credit to the organization of the French 
Aero Club. 

There were twenty dfferent types of planes which 
arrived in time for the opening of the meet. All lmt 

receive serious attention in this country, and with a few 
notable exceptions such as the Moths and the Klenvms 
they were more or less experimental machines. By this 
is meant that many of them had only been recently 
completed and that they had not been proved over a 
series of years in practical commercial operation. The 
Europeans are accustomed to very small low-powered 
cars and it may be that there will be a market abroad 
for the smaller of the two classes of planes listed in the 
tour, but it is hardly likely that they would fill a popular 
demand in America. A plane weighing only 600 lb. is a 
pretty small affair, and many of these planes were not 
large enough to seat comfortably a full-sized passenger. 
The power plants in these smaller planes ranged front 40 
to 80 hp.. and with the latter a 600-lb. plane should have 
plenty of reserve. 

There were very decided national characteristics in 
the planes. Almost all of the German planes were low- 
wing monoplanes, the Italians were all high-wing mono- 
planes. the only two British entries were biplanes, while 
the French had examples of both. The German Kleinms 
are well known in this country, as they are built by the 





Aeromarine Plane and Motor Company. The B.FAY. is 
very similar, except that the wing is slightly more tapered 
and smaller. The three all-metal Junkers were struc- 
turally the most interesting and pleasing machines at the 
meet, but the fuselage was too small for comfort anil 
the wing was rather thin and of small area, so that the 
take-off did not seem to be satisfactory. Also the land- 
ing gear of one of them collapsed while taxiing across 
the field. The other German planes were built by small 
firms or groups and were distinctly experimental in 
their design. They showed strongly the influence that 
gliding has had on German design, and were most pleas- 
ing to look at. One of the most interesting was that 
of the Akademische Fliegergruppe. D-18. It was a true 
cantilever biplane with so much stagger that the leading 
edge of the lower wing was to the rear of the trailing 
edge of the upper wing. This arrangement gives excel- 
lent visibility, and apparently the plane had a good take- 
off and low fuel consumption combined with considerable 

The French Potez is a two-seater reminding one of an 
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enlarged Monocottpe. rather crudely built but com- 
fortable to sit in and selling for $2,000. The Caudron. 
after having built a high-wing monoplane for several 
years, is now building a low-wing machine which, 
though not especially pleasing to look at, gives the 
a]>pearance of being substantial. The Guerchais was 
very reminiscent of a Cessna, but built entirely of ply- 
wood. All the French machines were new types and 
looked rather crude and experimental. 

The Italian machines were those which had been devel- 
oped in Italian light plane competition. They were all 
of the high-wing externally-braced type, and looked like 
practical machines. The Fiat, for which an order for 
300 has been placed by the Italian government, seemed 
nigged and well built, though the design gave the impres- 
sion of being a little old-fashioned. The wing bracing 
extended over the pilot's head, allowing the fuselage to 
be cut away for ease of entrance to the seats. 

W hen a 1. 1. is said axd DONE, however, the two Eng- 
lish Moths were as workmanlike and practical as 
any of the machines in the tour, and certainly they have 
the advantage of having proved their practical value and 
having already gone through their teething troubles. It 
will be interesting to see the final results of the meet, and 
it will be surprising if these machines do not show up 
well. [Mr. Osborn's manuscript was of course prepared 
and forwarded just as the tour was starting. One of the 
Moths.-piloted by Captain Broad, actually made the fastest 
time around the circuit. Results of the tour will be 
found in the foreign news section. — Ed.] 

In construction, most of the machines were built of 
plywood with wooden wings. None of them was fitted 
with slots or with brakes. Rubber cords or disks were 
more common than oleos in the landing gears. All the 
engines were air-cooled, and the majority of them were 
radials. Most of the planes were fitted with speaking 
tubes, but only a few of them with parachutes. 

The financing of the tour was done in large part 
through the entrance fees paid by the various entering 
aero clubs. .The first prize was about $4,000, the second 
$2,000. the thrd about $1,000 and there were seventeen 
prizes of about $300. Besides this, various cities along 
the route are giving special prizes and various of the 
manufacturers of planes and engines are giving special 
prizes if their products win or place. 

Out of the 55 planes which arrived in time to enter, 
only 43 actually started. Some of the entrants were 
overweight, some failed in the gasoline consumption 
trials, and several were of such an experimental nature 
or had been so recently completed that minor or major 
troubles occurred. One German machine collapsed in 
the air while stunting, the pilot being killed ; one crashed 
on landing when the pilot did not recover from a side- 
slip: and one collapsed its landing gear while taxiing. 

For the consumption tests and for the actual start of 
the race the planes were lined up and then started in 
batches of three or four at a time. Many of the planes, 
especially in the lower weight class, seemed under- 
powered, On the whole, the biplanes seemed to get off 
and climb better than the monoplanes. Several of the 
machines took long runs and did not turn until they had 
flown for half or three-quarters of a mile. It was 
obvious that many of the designers had built planes which, 
though efficient, were not suitable for the amateur flier 
who needs ample reserve power. It is most unfortunate 
that there were no American entrants, as the tour is a 
real test both of the planes and the pilots. 
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THE N. A, A CONVENES 

The National Aeronautical Association, in the Annual Settlement 
of its Affairs, Re ■ elects Senator Bingham 


T HE National Aeronautical Association held its 
eighth annual convention in Cleveland on 
Thursday. Friday and Saturday of the week of the 
races. The convention, of which the final session was 
actually attended by about one hundred duly certified 
delegates, was unmarked by factional strifes. Approval 
of the work done by the present administration and 
a wish for the assurance of the continuity of its policies, 
which the chairman of the nominating committee ex- 
pressed in submitting his report, appeared to be 
generally shared by the delegates. 

The nominating committee, presided over by Dr. 
George W. Lewis of Washington, brought in the name 
of Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecticut as the only 
nominee for the presidency. There being no other 
nomination from the floor. Senator Bingham was unani- 
mously elected. The present vice-president, Roscoe 
Vaughan of Wichita, was also chosen for another term. 

Col. B. F. Castle, chosen as treasurer of the 
association at its first convention and veteran of seven 
years in that office, had made known to the nominating 
committee that his new industrial responsibilities would 
make it impracticable for him longer to devote attention 
to the work. To succeed him the committee proposed 
John F. Victory of Washington, assistant secretary of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics and 
presiding officer over the present convention and various 
sessions of its predecessors. For secretary, G. E. 
McDaneld of California was nominated. In every case 
the committee’s nominees were unanimously approved. 

As governors at large, three of the present board 
were nominated together with two new members. To 
the names of Orville Wright, Godfrey L. Cabot and 
Porter H. Adams, there were added those of William 
P. MacCracken Jr. and Benjamin F. Castle. Mr. 
Rankin nominated from the floor Mr. Thurkelsen to 
provide a representative in the group for the Pacific 
Coast. Secretary MacCracken offered to withdraw his 
name in order that the Pacific Coast might he repre- 
sented, but Mr. Rankin after consideration decided to 
withdraw his nominee rather than press his selection 
in place of any of the five men already named. In doing 
so he expressed an earnest hope that the nominating 
committee would provide for representation of the Coast 
territory in the future. 

The work of the national nominating committee con- 
cluded. governors for the various states were nominated 
from the floor by the chairmen of state delegations. 
In most instances the present state governors were 

In a brief speech of acceptance and appreciation of 
the action of the convention. Senator Bingham expressed 
his determination to give to the association all of the 



time that his public duties permitted, and regretted 
that it had been difficult for him to find the opportunity 
of visiting the chapters as he would have desired to do 
during the past year. 

Senator Bingham had spoken at considerably greater 
length on the opening day of the convention, reporting 
on the Association’s work during the past year. A 
keynote address was delivered by Col. Paul Henderson, 
who dealt especially with the necessity of keeping the 
industry on a firm foundation and steering a safe 
course between dangerous overexpansion and undue 

The resolutions committee, as on several past occa- 
sions. was headed by Godfrey L. Cabot of Boston, 
past president of the Association, and brought in a 
total of twenty general resolutions in its two re|>orts. 

I n specific application to the work of N.A.A. 

they recommended, among other things, that a new 
and comprehensive plan should be evolved for awarding 
the national races, to provide for adequate compensation 
to the N.A.A. for its services and for its proper iden- 
tification with the races anil their conduct, a special 
committee of three to be appointed to study the matter. 
Another resolution requested that the contest committee 
draw up a clear and complete statement of the condi- 
tions governing the sanction of competitions in general, 
and another directed that the committee give study to 
the subject of performance claims for aircraft by 
interested parties and to the possible desirability of 
providing means of checking or authenticating them. 

In the more general field the resolutions called for 
the construction by the Federal government of a model 
airport at Washington, for a more liberal support by 
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Congress of the five-year programs of the Army and 
Navy, which were declared to be menaced with failure 
by inadequate appropriations, and commended the three 
assistant secretaries of War, Navy and Commerce both 
for their work in their own departments and especially 
for their cooperation. The resolution pledged the 
Association's support to their efforts. 

Another resolution conveyed the felicitations of the 
Association to Dr. Eckener, and urged upon the Navy 
Department the importance of supporting an American 
airship program. Another conveyed the good wishes 
of the convention to Mr. Porter Adams, the president 
in 1927 and 1928, and expressed regret over his un- 
fortunate inability to attend. Mr. Adams had been 
present at every previous convention since the inaugural 
one at Detroit seven years ago. The Association took 
formal action approving the participation of the Federal 
Government in the International meeting called in Paris 
by the International Commission for air navigation 
three months ago, and urged that the State Depart- 
ment should use all proper methods to promote such 
modifications in the International Convention as would 
make it acceptable for ratification by the United States. 
Another resolution bore upon the same topic, with 
special reference to the importance of American par- 
ticipation in the making of international rules for the 
division of air traffic into strata, or the selection of 
international air routes. Most of the resolutions were 
approved by the convention without material change. 
One which occasioned much discussion, and which was 
finally laid upon the table with a direction to the board 
of governors to study the subject and draft a substitute, 
was very long. It expressed gratification at the im- 
provement in aircraft performance and especially in 
their commercial use. approved the actions by federal 
and municipal governments that had made the advances 
possible, and specifically recommended the extension of 
the present airway system and the provision of at least 
one good airport in each city. 

S enator Bingham felt that the resolution as drafted 
was ambiguous and might be taken as indicating that 
the association was asking that the federal government 
build airports for all cities. Various amendments were 
suggested to make it clear that it was the municipalities 
that were being urged to act in that respect. The 
president of the Association said further, however, that 
lie believed that the N.A.A. should concentrate all its 
efforts in Washington on the five-year programs. He 
briefly recounted the bitter struggle to get through each 
year the appropriations that the programs called for, 
and the reluctance that the Bureau of the Budget and 
the House of Representatives had displayed in granting 
the full amount necessary, especially for the army pro- 
gram. He further warned the convention that Congress 
was becoming nervous about the rising costs for airway 
construction and maintenance, and suggested that the 
state should be impelled to build their own airways and 
especially to spot in emergency landing fields scattered 
over their area so that a pilot in trouble could always 
be sure of having a landing field within a few miles. 
He took as an example the aid granted by the federal 
government in constructing highways, of which the 
state carries the major share of the cost. After further 
discussion the whole matter was tabled, with instructions 
that resolutions to be prepared by the board of governors 
should comply with the suggestions made by Senator 
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A few other resolutions were rejected after consid- 
eration, because they appeared to the convention of 
insufficient importance to justify dispersion of the 
Association's efforts or because of questionable legal 
feasibility of taking the action that had been suggested. 
One such appealed for the passage of laws or regulations 
prohibiting the maintenance of any sign likely to mis- 
lead pilots as to their whereabouts. This is of course 
already covered in part by sections in the Air Commerce 
act prohibiting the maintenance of a false or misguiding 
air navigation utility. Another proposal that was voted 
down would have called for the remission of any gas 
tax on fuel used in airplanes. 

The resolutions committee further brought in, as the 
last scheduled item of the convention's business, reso- 
lutions of appreciation to Colonel Castle for his long and 
efficient service as treasurer, to the City of Cleveland 
for its hospitality, and to the Cleveland chapter, and 
especially to Floyd J. Logan, for their share in con- 
ducting the air races. 

O ther committees reported, and addresses were 
made from time to time. Clem W. Gerson of Wash- 
ington presented the report of the committee on N.A.A. 
hotels. The committee recommended the certification and 
the granting of the right to display the Association's 
insignia, to one hotel in each city which undertakes to 
set aside a room for the use of the N.A.A. membership, 
providing trip maps, weather reports, etc., to grant space 
for chapter and other meetings, and to make special 
arrangements for furnishing accommodations to N.A.A. 
members at all times. About ten hotels, including the 
Cleveland in Cleveland, the Ambassador in Los Angeles, 
the Carlton in Washington, the Fontenelle in Omaha, 
and the William Penn in Pittsburgh have already been 
approved by the committee. A number of hostelries 
in other cities, including Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta, 
and Seattle have accepted the requirements but have not 
yet been formally nominated. 

Some discontent was shown over the present practice, 
observed every year except in 1927, of holding the 
annual convention in conjunction with the National Air 
Races. The membership committee informally suggested 
that the convention be held in Washington at the time 
of the National Advisory Committee's spring meeting 
of the industry at Langley Field. It was also proposed 
that inasmuch as the races took too much of everyone's 
time, and especially of that of the local members, to 
permit of their giving attention to the convention, the 
convention might be held in the same city with the 
national races but about two weeks earlier. 

The N.A.A. private flying club plan was explained 
to the convention both by J. Brooks Parker, head 
of the brokerage firm handling the insurance, and by 
the writer, chairman of the private flying club com- 
mittee. The financial aspects of the scheme were 
explained in particular detail, and the questions that had 
been most commonly asked and the objections that had 
been frequently raised in correspondence were an- 
swered from the platform. It was reported that only 
two charters had so far been actually awarded but that 
a substantial amount of interest was being shown and 
that the formation of a number of other clubs was 
anticipated for the near future. Various firms in the 
aircraft industry have shown marked interest and the 
desire to cooperate actively. 

Shortly after noon on Saturday, the convention, with 
no more business to come before it, adjourned sine die- 
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IMPRESSIONS OF 

Olympia 

By John R. Cautley 



I T WAS UNFORTUNATE for one American 
visitor that pressure of his own business prevented 
that detailed study of the London Show which would 
have more than repaid anyone interested in the technique 
of aviation. These, therefore, are general impressions 
which are subject to the errors due to lack of time for 
thorough study. 

Olympia might be compared to two Chicago Coliseums 
alongside each other, and another extension is in process 
of erection. In general this allows the exhibition of 
machines in a most adequate way, and the balconies 
form vantage points for bird's-eye views which are a 
great help in observ- 
ing of the machines. 

Another point is the 
facilities for obtain- 
ing food, which are 
totally lacking at all 
American shows. 

But the outstanding 
thing about the show 

nantly military char- 


In a general 
way the machines 
exhibited might be 
divided: (1) Mili- 
tary, (2) Political, 
(3) Sport, (4) Com- 


1. Military 

, -L' needs no explan- 
ation, and the ma- 
chines themselves 
have by this time 
been completely 
described, so that 
they may be passed 
over with a few gen- 
eral comments. The 
pursuit machines 
would appear to be 
ahead of those built 
in the U. S. A., and 
are very definitely 
designed for a high 


This 


Olyn 


s the third article that 
ve presented upon the 
mpia Show. Its predeces- 
sors treated the Show in detail. 
Mr. Cautley’ s survey is frankly 
impressionistic. Mr. Cautley, 
who is well known as an engi- 
neer of the Bendix Brake 
Company, has undertaken to 
show how the Olympia dis- 
play would affect an engineer 
dropped into its midst fresh 
from American experiences. 


speed at 20,000 feet, which speed one is given to under- 
stand is in the neighborhood of 200 m.p.h. This will 
take some beating! 

Most of the planes are conventional, but the Vickers 
low-wing monoplane is a most interesting deviation. 
No details are available, but the all-metal structure, 
rather high split landing gear and general cleanness of 
outline make its performance well worth watching. 

The Fairey ships are noticeable for their clean ap- 
pearance. 

In general the larger military land machines do not 
stand out in a mental picture as a whole, but have 
many interesting details. 

The big naval flying boats do stand out. 
First, as obviously designed by people 
thoroughly imbued with naval ideas; sec- 
ond, as lieing extremely seaworthy and 
built to stand knocking about on the water : 
third, as having a tremendous amount of 
bracing, rigging, etc., which certainly c 


-• the s 


ond i 


y be n 
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• these large boats 
can be cleaned up in appearance during 
the next few years, and if such cleaning 
does not aid performance materially. 

2. Political 

T his is perhaps a peculiar classifica- 
cation, but a definite one. In this 
class fall such ships as the Fairey long- 
distance machine. A splendid effort, but 
useful only as a means of Empire com- 
munication should radio fail. Also the 
big air liners such as Handley Page and 
Armstrong Siddeley build. They are pas- 
senger and mail liners, it is true, but their 
main purpose is again Empire communi- 
cation in time of peace. Probably out of 
them will grow the main support for the 
British aircraft industry, and it is a pity 
that more firms have not tackled this 
problem. 

Finally, attached to this class, but having 
leanings toward the true commercial (al- 
though the extreme stern of the hull would 
accommodate a machine gunner aft of the 
rudder) is the Blackburn “Nile” Flying 
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Boat. The hull alone is shown, but it is beautifully fin- 
ished and looks both clean and businesslike. If the rest 
of the structure is as clean cut the completed boat should 
give a very fine account of itself. 

3. Sport 

W e have heard all about them. Light planes! Fine. 

Good for training, probably good for the relatively 
short distances in Great Britain, hut not a business propo- 
sition or a solid foundation for a great industry. The 
automobile had to become basically a business vehicle 
and a necessary means of transport before it grew great. 
4. Commercial 

A pew examples of what would be called commercial 
planes are shown. In other words, four-seaters or 
larger. 200 hp. or more, closed cabins, single or multiple 


Before leaving the planes at large, the entirely com- 
mercial Saunders Flying Boat recommends itself to the 
eye at least by its clean outline. The engines above the 
monoplane wing are unconventional from an English or 
American viewpoint, hut this position has the support of 
both German and Italian constructors. Here again the 
top speed of 105 m.p.h. is quite consistent with present 
day practice, but might be increased to advantage. 
Random Shots 

t AViNc the rroader aspects of the show one is con- 
fronted by a large number of interesting things which 
are possibly best covered by a series of somewhat unre- 
lated notations. 

Engines, of course, come first. 

Unfortunately for these notes, some of the foremost 
American technicians were at the show and this observer 
is really afraid to make comments which would be taken 
to bits by those better informed. | Professor C. F. Tay- 
lor analyzed the engine exhibits at length in Aviation for 
Aug. 31 . — Ed.] It would ap|iear in general that east 
of the Atlantic the radial is not having things all its own 
way, but this type, with reduction gears, low and high 
duty superchargers, and various types of cowling, is 
giving the fluid-cooled engines a real run for their 
money. There were no examples of Ethylene Glycol 
cooling noted, but such machines may lie on the secret 
list. The only radically different engines were two 
wobble-plate designs. Such have been tried before, and 
these will have to be proved thoroughly before they at- 
tract great interest. 

In detail plane design all interest is directed toward 
metal construction. However, the British designer is 
in general still consistently opposed to welded fuselages. 

There is a wide divergence of opinion as to the rela- 
tive merits of steel and dural. Some use all dural, some 
both metals and some all steel. It would appear that 
steel is gaining ground, and it is believed that an airplane 
designer could have spent the whole period of the show 
most profitably studying the various methods of con- 
struction and especially the variations in design and 
fabrication which grow out of the use of very thin steel. 
The fixtures and machines for forming must have taken 
much ingenuity and thought in their development. 

To an American, the landing gear design of the 
smaller military machines was surprising. A number of 
different makes retain the straight axle which has com- 
pete!)' died out in the U. S. A. Whether America has 


engines, and by no stretch of the imagination military 
or naval machines. 

A. V. Roe has frankly taken a license from Fokker 
at Amsterdam. They have a very good-looking three- 
engined full-sized Fokker, and what one might call a 
scale model seating four and mounting three Siddeley 
Genet engines. Perhaps these four-seater three-engine 
planes are the coming thing, 
and if so this, as well as 
the Westland three-engined 
plane, should do very well. 

But neither has a cruising 
speed of over 100 m.p.h., 
which would appear low for 
the man who is going some- 

The above as well as the 
other examples, show defi- 
nitely that developments in 
the U. S. A. have not gone 
unobserved. Whether they 
have been completely ob- 
served. and possibly im- 
proved upon, or incompletely 
and incorrectly used, would 
take detailed study and a lot 
of flying to find out. 


Short "Slniropore” flying 
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technical societies were most elaborate and interesting, 
both from an historical and an engineering viewpoint. 
Considerable space would be required for proper com- 
ments on the Olympia Show, and they are left for those 
better qualified. 

The show was thoroughly international in its scope, 
and one was sorry that the American representation was 
so small. Much of the Continental European industry 
was represented by engines, and the plane side was for 
the most part illustrated by models and photographs. 

The writer's imagination was captivated by the 
Dernier Stand, where a fine model of their Giant Boat 
was shown, with numerous photographs of the boat 
itself, both at rest and in flight. It is a most ambitious 
conception and apparently very well carried out. 

One point might again he emphasized, and that is that 
American designers gain much by coming to such a show. 
Not all that they see is directly applicable, hut there is 
much food for thought in details which could hardly be 
transmitted by any articles or reports. 

Conclusion 


'"T^iiis comment on the show has been written in an 
A attempt to indicate the very different problems con- 
fronting British designers in particular from those faced 
by designers in America. There is certainly not the do- 
mestic market for commercial machines that there is in 
the U. S. Weather conditions are unfavorable, distances 
are short, the population is less, and the country is not 
so prosperous. There should be a great market growing 
out of the political type of machine, and a good one for 
what has been termed the purely commercial type in the 
communications to and in the outlying portions of the 
Commonwealths of the Empire. 

It is hoped that members of British aircraft industry 
may he able to take advantage of these potential markets 
and reap the reward which their hard work thoroughly 


over-emphasized the split landing gear for specific pur- 
poses is a point for argument. 

Certainly, the straight axle can be made light, and the 
wheel motions on landing are usually much' easier on the 
wheels and tires. Oleo gears are practically universal, 
and it is to lie regretted that more time was not avail- 
able for their study. 

Due to the military character of the show, wide-tread 
landing gears in single-engined machines were not so 
prevalent as in the U. S. A. This, of course, was in part 
due to the use of straight axles. 

Brakes are just beginning to make themselves felt ( in 
both senses of the word). There were approximately 
twenty machines so fitted, and this observer might lie 
accused of attempting to advertise if he stated the num- 
bers of the various makes. 

Amphibions have not apparently taken hold of the 
designers' imaginations to any great extent, and no 
outstanding examples were seen. 

The exhibits of the military establishments and the 
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Ford Motor 


By John T.-Nevill 


Ford Air Mail Lines Are 
Inaugurated ; the Company 
Demonstrates Radio for 
Planes ; Henry Ford Flies 
with Lindbergh 


I F THE YEAR 1927, featured by the Lindbergh flight 
to Paris, will be remembered as that point in aviation 
history when the business of flying gained a foothold in 
America, surely the year 1926 can be said to have given 
the industry a fingerhold on the ladder of this nation’s 
commerce. 

That must be conceded, if. as has been said, contract 
air mail is the backbone of American air transport. 
For, beginning with the Ford-operated Detroit-Chicago 
and Dctroit-Cleveland mail routes, which began service 
on Feb. 15, 1926. regular schedule private mail lines 
began to go into operation in various parts of the country. 
| The writer realizes that operation of the Ford mail 
lines was preceded by that of several other contract mail 
routes, such as the Seattle- Victoria route (Oct. 15, 
1920). the New Orleans- Pilottown route (April 9. 
1923). and the Fairbanks-McGrath, Alaskan route 
(Feb. 1. to June 30. 1924) but they were not regularly 
operated domestic routes. The former two routes were 
placed in operation principally to handle late mail to and 
from steamers and their operation was dependent upon 
the schedules of such vessels]. By June 30, of that year, 
there was a total of twelve air mail lines in operation, 
eleven of them being operated under private contract. 
The remaining one. of course, was the government- 
operated transcontinental route between the coasts. 
These routes, including the transcontinental route, cov- 
ered altogether 6.624 mi., and were as shown in Fig. 1. 

During the succeeding six months of that year four 
additional contract mail routes were placed in operation, 
notably the New York-Boston and Los Angeles-Seattle 
routes, operated by Colonial Air Transport and Pacific 
Air Transport, respectively. 

By the end of 1926, more than $5,000,000 had been 
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invested in the nation’s contract airway system by 
private contractors. The system had a total of 55 
station stops; and more than 2,000 mi. (all included in 
that portion of the transcontinental route between New 
York and Salt Lake) had been lighted for night flying. 

These mail routes, six of which carried passengers, 
and other routes devoted solely to passenger traffic which 
had begun to spring up, began to create the market 
toward which Henry Ford had looked when he entered 
the aeronautics field. The company has since found a 
large marketing field in the American and Canadian 
governments, in private corporations not regarded as a 
part of the aviation industry, and in individuals, but 
there can be little doubt that its past and present sales 
to aircraft operating companies have been and are con- 
tinuing to be demonstrations of worth upon which the 
other sale? are based. 

In line with, and resulting from, this increased use- 
fulness. the year 1926 witnessed a similar increase in 
the production of both aircraft and engines. When the 
Kelly air mail act was passed in February, 1925, there 
were 24 aircraft and engine manufacturers having a 
total annual output valued at $12,524,719. By the end 
of 1926, the number of companies had increased to 59, 
with a total output for the vear 1926 valued at 
$24,161,752. an increase of more than 60 per cent over 
the previous twelve months. 

T hus it was that the Ford Motor Company, having 
developed its plane to a point where it was deemed 
advisable to go after the existing market, was ready to 
do so just as that market began to open. At that time, 
however, the company was in no position to turn its prod- 
uct out in considerable quantity. Prior to October, 1926, 
when the new plant was completed and ready for 
occupancy, production of the tri-engined craft necessarily 
progressed slowly. Between January. 1926. and Jan. 29, 
1927. in fact, only four of the 4-AT series had been 
produced, making an average of one airplane every three 
months. 

With the transfer of operations to the new building, 
production has increased steadily from the four-a-year 
schedule effective then, to the four-a-week schedule in 
operation now. And, as this is written, the company 
announces building plans for enlarging their plant by 
155 per cent and making possible the production of one 
plane a day. But more will be said about that later. 

In a previous installment we mentioned the Ford Motor 
Company’s experiments in radio communication work. 
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Early in 1927 these experiments had reached a stage 
where public demonstrations could be carried out. In 
this work, it should be understood, the Ford company 
did not stand alone. Since July, 1926, the Bureau of 
Standards, of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, had been working actively along this same line. 
Other participating organizations included the General 
Electric Company and the United States Army Air 

The Bureau of Standards had established an experi- 
mental field at College Park, Md., in October, 1926. 
and in December had carried out some highly fruitful 
experiments, using a DH plane transferred from the 
Post Office Department. This work embraced both 
directional control and radio telephone communication. 

However, on Feb. 10. 1927. the Ford Motor Company 
accomplished the first long distance airplane flight on 
which the plane was guided solely by radio. On that 
occasion a tri-engined machine, specially equipped for 
the experiment, was flown from Dearborn to McCook 
Field at Dayton. Ohio, and back, getting its course 
throughout the journey from radio "beams” transmitted 
from the Ford radio station in Dearborn. Another and 
more interesting experiment along this line was carried 
out the following May. 

On Feb. 15. 1927. the Ford mail lines had completed 
one full year of service, and during the week Postmaster 
Charles C. Kellogg, of Detroit, issued a report covering 
the operations for the year. The report showed that 
96.6 per cent of the scheduled flights over lxjth the 
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Chicago and Cleveland routes had been completed. Of 
the remaining 3.4 per cent 2.2 per cent was charged to 
weather conditions, or lack of mail, and 1.2 per cent to 
flights begun but not completed due to weather conditions 
encountered enroute. Between Feb. 15, 1926 and Feb. 
1. 1927. the Ford mail planes had flown a total of 
approximately 84.000 miles and carried 7.749 lb. of mail. 

Tx His report Postmaster Kellogg revealed something 
A of Mr. Ford's willingness to cooperate with the gov- 
ernment agencies in the furtherance of aviation. “Too 
much cannot be said in behalf of the attitude of the Ford 
Motor Company,” the report read. “Quite a long time 
before this contract service was established. Mr. Ford 
offered to carry the mails without compensation over 
these routes so that the department might acquire 
sufficient data whereon to base its schedules and its rates, 
and to make the necessary preliminary arrangements. 
We should not lose sight of the fact that were it not that 
the Ford Motor Company is furnishing transportation 
for its own products, the air mail over these routes would 
have to be carried at a loss." 

The Detroit-Buffalo route of the Ford airlines was 
inaugurated March 28, 1927. increasing the daily mileage 
of flying to 1.436 miles. The Buffalo line, however, did 
not carry mail, since the Dztroit-Buffalo run had not 
been officially designated as an air mail route. The 
following months saw completion of the company's 
second year of airline operation, a two-year period 
during which the company's planes had flown a total of 
570.670 mi., transported 3.062.044 lb. of Ford freight, 
and 9,885 lb. of United States mail. The company at 
that time still had one of its early model single-engined 
planes in daily service. It had been flown nearly 
132,000 miles. 

The month of May. 1927, was featured by another 
demonstration of the company s experiments in the field 
of radio. In aviation the world over, that month is 
memorable for one of the greatest flights of all time— a 
flight which did more to popularize aviation than any 
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venture before or since. When Charles A. Lindbergh 
landed his Ryan monoplane on Le Bourget field on the 
21st day of May. following his never-to-be-forgotten 
journey across the sea, aviation as a business and as a 
utility immediately assumed a more substantial form in 
the eyes of the American investor. But that is a different 
story, and one far too well known to repeat here. 

From May 2-6 the All-American Aircraft Display was 
held in Washington. During the exposition, the Bureau 
of Standards demonstrated its directive radio beacon 
and radio telephone in a practical way. to and from 
airplanes at the Display. Following the Washington 
event, a tri-engined Ford monoplane, equipped with a 
radio compass, took off from Bolling Field on the return 


flight to Detroit. There were eight men in the plane: 
William B. Mayo : William B. Stout : Harry Brooks, the 
pilot: Harry Russell, the mechanic; two Bureau of 
Standards engineers: and two newspapermen. Constant 
telephonic communication was maintained with those on 
the ground in Washington until the plane was approxi- 
mately 100 miles away from the capital. 

Bill Stout gives a most interesting account of this 
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flight. “We were about 30 miles out from Washington,” 
says Mr. Stout, “and I was talking with someone in the 
Washington laboratory of the Bureau of Standards. I 
decided to have a little chat with my old friend Bill 
MacCrackeu, so I furnished the Bureau of Standards 
with his office telephone number and they got him on the 
line. Through a connection in the Bureau's office I was 
able to talk with him. and we both got a great kick 


A ter the plane had departed from Washington it was 
decided to land at Buffalo, where a prospective plane 
purchaser was waiting. As it happened. Bill Stout had 
a formal dinner ap|>ointment in Detroit for 8 o'clock 
that night and the intended Buffalo delay worried him 
not a little. After some cogitation, and thanks to the 
plane's special equipment, he saw a way out. Utilizing 
the radio telephone, he asked a Bureau of Standards 
official in Washington to wire Mrs. Stout that he would 
lie late into Detroit, and would she please meet him at 
the airport with the car. 

“After that," Mr. Stout said. “I felt much easier. We 
landed at Buffalo, picked up a couple of passengers, flew 
up over Niagara Falls, returned to Buffalo, and then 
took off for Detroit. A short while before we were 
due to land I opened up my suit-case, and changed into 
my dinner clothes. My wife had received the wire and 
met me when our plane landed. I got to the dinner in 
good time." 

Radio was used in connection with the company's 
planes on two notable occasions after that flight. The 
first was in June, when the Bureau of Standards 
equipped a Ford plane, from which the reception ac- 
corded Colonel Lindbergh when he returned to America 
aboard the cruiser “Memphis" was broadcast. The 
other was during the third annual Ford reliability tour 
that summer. The company's entry in the tour was 
equipped with a transmitter and receiver having a range 
of 500 miles, as well as a radio compass. With the 
exception of 335 miles between Dallas. Tex., and 
Wichita. Kan. the plane kept in constant touch with 
Dearborn during the entire tour. 

Aside from the Lindbergh flight and its magic effects, 
the spring and summer of 1927 will be remembered for 
another great progressive step in American aviation. 
Following seven years of development in an incubator, 
so to speak, the government was ready to relinquish its 
last hold on the nation's air mail system. On July 1, 
the Boeing company, successful bidders for the 1.895-mi. 
stretch between Chicago and San Francisco, began 
operation of that portion of the transcontinental route. 
The Chicago New York section. 712 miles in length, was 
awarded to National Air Transport. Inc., and formally 
turned over to them for operation on Aug. 15. 

Until this time, despite his tremendous investment in 
aviation, and despite his repeatedly expressed faith in 
the airplane as a common carrier. Henry Ford, himself, 
had never flown. But. on Aug. 10. 1927. Colonel 
Lindbergh went to Detroit and took Mr. Ford for a ride. 

The flight was made in the “Spirit of St. Louis” and 
the distinguished passenger sat on an improvised seat, 
a wooden box. during his first journey in the air. 

Following this. Mr. Ford made a second flight, this 
time in one of his own planes, with Colonel Lindbergh 
as his guest. 

The eighth and last article of this series by Mr. Nevill 
will appear in an early issue of Aviation. 
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a.s.m.e. Seaplane 

AT CLEVELAND 


Rohrbach , Richardson , Sikorsky and Others 
Speak on Marine Flying 

By Edward P. Warner 



Meeting 


O NE OF THE CLOSING EVENTS of the Race 

Week was the technical program arranged by 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and held 
in the Austin hangar at the airport on the morning of 
August 31. Seven papers had been scheduled for the 
meeting, over which the Hon. David S. Ingalls, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, presided, but 
owing to lack of time and the absence of some of the 
authors only four were actually delivered. 

Senor Juan de la Cierva presented a paper on the 
autogiro similar to the one which he had delivered be- 
fore the Society of Automotive Engineers earlier in the 
week, as described in the September 7 issue of Aviation. 
Interest in the subject had in the meantime been in- 
tensified by Senor de la Cierva's several demonstrations 
of his own machine in flight at the airport, displays in 
the course of which he had put the champions of the 
airplane dead-stick landing contests to shame by drop- 
ping the autogiro vertically directly on top of the spot 
used as a target in the accuracy competition. 

Of the more formal papers for which manuscripts had 
been prepared the longest was jointly written by T. P. 
Wright, chief engineer of the Curtiss Company, and 
G. A. Luburg. his assistant. It was a general recapitu- 
lation of the uses of seaplanes and tlie conditions govern- 
ing their design and construction. 

Like others who have made a special study of the sub- 
ject, Mr. Wright and Mr. Luburg laid great stress upon 
the commercial advantages offered by the ubiquity of 
seaplane landing fields and by the usual convenience of a 
city's waterfront to its business center. Other points 
of advantage for the seaplane, less often Stressed, were 
also pointed out. Among them were the availability of 
lighthouses and other aids to navigation, already existing 
all along our coast lines and important rivers for the 
benefit of water craft and equally serviceable for navi- 
gation by air. The primary importance ot safety in air 
transport was taken by the authors as a fundamental 

The body of the paper was largely designed to inform 
readers of limited experience in aeronautical engineering, 
and contained little that was new in its treatment of the 


subject. The subject of maneuverability on the water 
was given more attention than it sometimes receives, and 
the authors spoke kindly of the use of a water rudder to 
aid in securing it. In describing their ideas of hull de- 
sign they suggested that the step should be placed from 
H to 2 ft. aft of the center of gravity of the plane, and 
that the V of the bottom should be very hollow, or much 
flared, near the bow so that the plan form of the hull at 
the chine might be very full in the bow. Usual American 
practice in float and hull design conforms to this rule, 
but some of the most successful of German flying boats 
have had very fine lines forward. 

A point in design often overlooked, but which received 
careful attention front Mr. Wright, is the form of the 
stern and its effect upon the longitudinal stability' and 
take-off qualities of a hull. The paper stressed the neces- 
sity of caution with a short hull, and tail surfaces carried 
on booms lest the machine should capsize backwards 
when drifting in a head wind. 

Mr. Wright and Mr. Luburg suggested that they saw 
possibilities in the use of hydrovanes, or separate planing 
surfaces below the hull of a seaplane. They recognized 
the practical difficulties, but urged further research upon 
the scheme. 

For the design of a float-supporting structure they 
recommended that a load factor of 8 be assumed in 
landing. The actual distribution of pressure on a float 
bottom when taxiing at a high speed has been indicated 
by tests made by the N.A.C.A. for the Navy. As the 
paper pointed out. the maximum loads were found just 
forward of the step and reached 7 lb. per sq.in. 

Summarizing construction practice, attention was 
called to the advantages of the composite type with 
wooden frames and a metal skin, especially in small pro- 
duction where it proves, so the authors declared, to have 
a very decided advantage in cost over the completely 
metal-framed structure. 

D r. Adolf Rohrbach, famous builder of flying 
boats, treated the problem of design from a point of 
view somewhat different than that taken by Mr. Wright 
and his collaborator and went into more technical detail. 
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He laid particular stress on the necessity ol using very 
high wing loadings if large airplanes are to be built with- 
out loss of structural efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion. If that is to be taken as a fundamental necessity. 
Tie pointed out that the flying boat has an advantage over 
the landplane in very large sizes in that its wing loading 
can be increased to figures well beyond those practicable 
for landplanes which must operate from airports of 
limited dimensions. Dr. Rohrbach concluded that the size 
of a flying boat of maximum commercial economy was in 
the neighborhood of 20 to 25 tons gross weight, while 
the best commercial landplane would carry hardly half 



of that total load. The large flying boat 1ms a further 
advantage in improved seaworthiness. The author made 
no suggestion, however, that the present limits on efficient 
size were permanent, and he felt there would be a con- 
tinuation of the upward tendency. 

Dr. Rohrbach gave the preference to the monoplane 
for flying boat service, both on aerodynamic and on 
structural grounds. He recommend tapered wings as 
being more advantageous in flying boats than in land 
planes, since they reduce the rolling motion on the water 
in side winds and make the boat easier to handle than it 
would be with wings of rectangular form. He touched 
upon a point which caused much discussion in America 
a few years ago, but has had little attention recently, in 
recommending the use of airfoil sections with very little 
■center of pressure travel, and therefore very little move- 
ment of the center of pressure, even at some sacrifice 
of efficiency. Both the torsion in the wing and the loads 
on the tail structure can be reduced by the use of such 
a section, as can the size of the tail surfaces. 

Dr. Rohrbach emphasized the importance of controlla- 
bility in a stalled attitude as an adjunct to seaworthiness. 
Unless the machine were stable and under full control in 
taking off and landing under bad conditions it became 
dangerous. He recommended using a dihedral of from 
4 to 8 deg. which is, of course, considerably larger than 
American practice ordinarily provides. The large 
dihedral being conducive to good spiral stability and the 
maintenance of approximately a correct bank without 
the use of the ailerons, the paper reported that it had 
been found possible to turn the Romar with angles of 
bank up to 70 deg. with the use of the rudder alone and 
the ailerons neutral. 

In commenting on the conditions for the design of the 


flotation system, the author said that it was his practice 
to design the auxiliary side floats to give enough reserve 
of lateral stability for the machine to withstand a side 
wind of 30 rn.p.h. without submerging the leeward float. 
The side floats in his design were given planing char- 
acteristics of their own to help to lift the machine up 
on to the surface just below the natural planing speed 
ot the central hull. The structure with large auxiliary 
floats close to the hull had beeen found very seaworthy, 
and had stood severe gales and a great amount of abuse. 

For bottom forms, the hulls built by Dr. Rohrbach 
and descril>ed in the paper have a pronounced curved V 
forward of the step, and a straight V aft. Two distinct 
steps are used. The design has been the result of ex- 
tensive towing basin tests on models, several hundred 
models having been built and tried in a total of more 
than 2,000 runs. This general method of test is, of 
course, similar to that used in developing the hulls of 
U. S. Navy boats at the Washington Navy Yard. That 
tank having been built for other purposes and being 
quite limited in capacity, much improved provision for 
the tests of American hulls and floats will be available 
when the new basin of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics is completed at Langley Field. It is 
understood that the plans for it call for a size and 
operating speed beyond anything so far attempted else- 
where. 

The form of hull developed in Dr. Rohrbach’s tests 
and used by him of course differs notably from the prac- 
tice of most other designers, especially in the small beam 
and high draft and freeboard. In the planing attitude, 
according to Dr. Rohrbach's paper, the Romar rides 
about four feet higher than when floating at rest, thus 
increasing the wing and propeller clearance in a rough 
sea. and take-offs and landings had been made in waves 
running twelve to fifteen feet high. 

Taking up questions of material and structure, special 
emphasis was laid on the importance of corrosion pro- 
tection and the necessity of using structural elements of 
open form, permitting thorough inspection at any- 
time. For the inside of a structure, however, Dr. Rohr- 
bach recommended water-tightness and the exclusion of 
the corroding agent as the best protections against detri- 
oration. An example is found in the duralumin wings 
of these boats, which are made in the form of water- 
tight boxes bolted together. It was pointed out. too. that 
the bouyancy thus secured was a safety factor in case 
of serious damage to the hull. 

'T'iie third paper upon the general subject of design 
JL was prepared by Captain H. C. Richardson, vice- 
president in charge of engineering of the Great I-akes Air- 
craft Corporation. Captain Richardson's paper was not 
actually read at the meeting. It covered some of the 
same grounds gone over by Mr. Wright and his asso- 
ciate, but went into much more detail upon float form 
and its effect on present qualities. Captain Richardson 
especially warned float designers against the suction on 
the bottom if the keel has too much of a “rocker” form 
or is too much curved forward of the step in profile. 
This is especially objectionable on machines with a small 
reserve of power, as it may prevent getting past the 
"hump” speed and up onto the step. He mentioned the 
necessity of guarding against the use of float sections 
creating wave forms which would interfere with each 
other where they met aft of the float and might be 
troublesome to the tail surfaces of the seaplane. 

The author was inclined to recommend a straight V 
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bottom in preference to a hollow V, notwithstanding the 
present tendency toward the latter. He found the hollow 
V likely to pound in rough water and likely to create bad 
wave formations. Captain Richardson recommended 20 
degrees of V or a little more. 

Referring to construction, he called attention to the 
increasing use of castings as fittings, stem-pieces, etc., 
in metal floats. He recommended machine screws in 
place of rivets for securing the bottom skin of a float, 
as more resistant to abrasion, and closed by pointing out 
that the practices of the naval architect and the ship con- 
structor became increasingly applicable to float and hull 
construction as the size of the structures increased and 
as the problems received more detailed study and more 
refined solutions. 

I gor Sikorsky, as might have been anticipated, spoke 
on more specialized lines, devoting himself particularly 
to the amphibion type which has claimed most of his 
professional attention for the last few years. Giving 
the credit to Grover Loening for having developed the 
first practical amphibion airplane. Mr. Sikorsky went on 
to discuss especially the practical advantages of an am- 
phibion gear for commercial and private use. He added, 
however, certain specific figures pertaining to technical 
points upon which information has not been generally 
available. In his own latest amphibion, Mr. Sikorsky 
reported, the weight of the landing gear is 5J per cent 
of the gross, and involves a subtraction of 14 per cent 
from the useful load. The parasite drag of the elements 
added for landing on the ground is about 9 per cent of 
the total parasite for the plane. The author frankly 
admitted those handicaps and also certain special prob- 
lems of design peculiar to the type, such as the necessity 
of making the brake mechanism water-tight, or otherwise 
protecting it from damage and freezing as a result of 
taxiing with the wheels submerged. He pointed out also 
that the design of a tail skid which will not interfere with 
water performance was a peculiarly troublesome matter. 

Turning to the economic side. Mr. Sikorsky, while con- 
curring with Mr. Wright about the advantages of having 
landing fields for marine airplanes available close to the 
heart of most great cities, found another important bene- 
fit in the increased safety in forced landings. Within 
fifteen miles of the air line between New York and 
Washington, for example, he had determined that the 
total area of available emergency landing-fields, so 
marked on airway maps, was only 7.35 square miles, as 
against 550 square miles of available inland water. 

Another special advantage foreseen for the amphibion 
was its use in connection with seadromes or artificial 
islands for transatlantic air traffic. Another was the 
case of services, such as many of those in Latin America, 
where land fields and water fields have to be used in 
alternation because some of the desirable stopping places 
have inadequate harbors, while others have no proper 
airports. 

The transition from Mr. Sikorsky’s paper to that of 
Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan American Airways, 
Inc., was logical, for Mr. Trippe’s company makes much 
use of amphibions, and Mr. Trippe's paper (not actually 
read because of lack of time and the absence of the 
author) enlarged upon the advantages and drawbacks of 
doing so. The author said, in fact, that about one-third 
of all of Pan-American’s flying to this time has been 
with amphibion types. 

Recognizing the advantages of flexibility of the am- 
phibion, previously referred to in reviewing Mr. 
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Sikorsky’s paper, Mr. Trippe was nevertheless concerned 
over the increased weight and decreased performance of 
the type as compared with the straight seaplane. Like 
Mr. Wright, he saw a distinct advantage in the decreased 
nervousness which passengers might experience when 
flying over water, where landing at any time would be 
possible. Another advantage, especially for backward 
countries, was the saving in the investment required for 
airway construction. 

Mr. Trippe pointed out. however, that it was a mistake 
to think of the seaplane as requiring no airway or special 
provision of its own. It, too, needs organized bases 
and specially trained personnel. Proper runways, moor- 
ings, and fueling facilities for seaplanes are still rare in 
the United States. Mr. Trippe pointed out that com- 
panies operating overseas had to provide them at their 
own expense. One measure which, in his opinion, would 
greatly facilitate operation at terminals would be the pro- 
vision of retractable landing gears for taxiing purposes 
only-, so that flying boats might be driven into and out 
of the water under their own power without delay for 
attaching a wheel gear or putting them on a handling 
truck. Mr. Trippe appealed particularly for airplane 
manufacturers to give special and detailed study to the 
problems of the commercial flying boat. 

T he closing paper, also presented at the meeting by 
title only, dealt with the catapulting of aircraft from 
commercial vessels and came from Lieutenant W. M. 
Fellers. U. S. N. Lieutenant Fellers outlined the me- 
chanical problems of catapult design and operation, and 
the Navy’s experience in catapult operation. He called 
particular attention to the magnitude of the forces in- 
volved, the acceleration of the airplane running up to 
three times gravity during the launching, and the car then 
being checked with a negative acceleration of 100 times 
gravity. He laid special stress on the importance of a 
standard routine of operation, and of simplified mecha- 
nism, pointing out that the first catapults were very com- 
plex in design, while the control mechanism has now been 
simplified to the point where it is only necessary to throw 
a single lever to make the launching. 

Returning to the commercial aspects, the author urged 
the practicability of ship-to-shore services, such as those 
already inaugurated bv the French Line and the North 
German Lloyd on the Bremen. He gave as a reasonable 
hypothetical case a take-off 200 miles at sea, which would 
save from five to seven hours in delivering mail in New 
York, and furnish still larger benefits for deliveries in 

Lieutenant Fellers foresaw no difficulty in increasing 
the size of catapults and in making them take care of pas- 
senger planes. He suggested, however, that the accelera- 
tion could probably be reduced when that was done, by 
the use of either a lower take-off speed of a longer run 
along the catapult track. From his extended experience 
he urged in conclusion that commercial operations with 
catapults should be undertaken with great care, and 
working out the special problems one by one. “Increase 
of range and load.” he said, “should be made by small in- 
crements. As in all transportation, the motto should lie 
Safety First"; and then, in further summary, “The 
problem of launching planes from commercial ships is 
one of procuring enough high-tariff traffic to offset the 
cost of operation, which will be high, even after every 
unnecessary expense has been eliminated. The physical 
problem of dispatching an airplane from the deck of a 
ship has been solved.” 
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GENERAL NEWS 


England Wins Schneider Cup 
With Speed of 328.64 M.P.H. 


Superman ties Take 
Race and Make Records 

COWES (England) — England once 
more is the proud possessor of the 
Schneider trophy, an achievement 
desired by the British aircraft industry 
almost above everything else in the 
aeronautical world. It is the second 
British victory in as many Schneider 
events: the cup was taken from the 
Italians in 1927 and was defended 
against the Italians this year. 

Flying Officer Henry R. D. Waghorn 
won the event Saturday. Sept. 7 by 
(lying the seven laps of the course 
I 21 7.38 mi. ) at an average speed of 
328.64 m.p.h. He piloted a Super- 
marine Rolls Royce S-6. a descendent 
of the Supermarine Napier used to win 
two years ago and which finished forth 
( it was given third place through 
Atcherlev's disqualification ) this year. 
[A description of the Stipermarine S-6 
may be found on page 495, issue of 
August 31. — En.] 

Tltc speed of Waghorn’s plane was 
about 47 m.p.h. faster than that of 
Flight Lieutenant F. N. Webster when 
he won the race only two years ago 
in the then record time of 281.488 
m.p.h. His speed, in turn, was 34.99 
m.p.h. better than that achieved by 
Major De Bernardi to win the 1926 
event at Hampton Roads. 

Waghorn shared this year’s honors 
with his team-mate. Flying Officer 
R. L. R. Atcherlev. who established two 
new records for the 100 km. (62.137 
mi.) closed course and the 50 km. 
(31.068 mi.) with average speeds of 
331.75 and 332.49 m.p.h., respectively. 
He used another Supermarine S-6. 
These are the fastest officially credited 
speeds ever flown. [As Aviation goes 
to press plans are being made by both 
Italian and English teams to better 
these marks. — E d.] 

Atcherlev was disqualified for failing 
to turn one of the pylons correctly so 
second place went to Quartermaster 
Tomaso dal Molin. who piloted a 
Macchi-Fiat M 52 over the course at 
the average speed of 284.20 m.p.h. 
Third place was won by Flight Lieu- 
tenant d'Arcv Greig. who was clocked 
at 282.11 m.p.h. Both the Italian 
machine and Greig’s Supermarine S-5 
had been flown in the 1927 race. 

Lieut. Giovanni Monti, flying one of 
the new Macchi-Fiat M 67 racers, 
covered the first lap at 301.47 m.p.h. 


Pitcairn Gets 
Cabin Autogiro 

PHILADELPHIA (pa.)— 
Pitcairn-Cierva A u t o g i r o 
Company has received a 
French Autogiro which is 
the one to he entered in the 
Guggenheim Safe Aircraft 
Contest. It is the first cabin 
type manufactured, seating 
three passengers and pilot. It 
is reported that a connection 
between the rotors and the en- 
gine will he effected enabling 
starting of the blades with 
aid of the power plant. 


pipe broke. Lieut. Remo Cadringher, 
flying the other new Macchi, covered 
one lap at about 284 m.p.h. when he 
was forced to land by engine trouble. 
He was blinded by smoke from the 
exhaust and an accident was averted 
only by a narrow margin. 

The navigability and seaworthiness 
tests were passed by all six machines 
on Friday, Sept. 6. Those tests con- 
sisted of anchoring the seaplanes for 
6 hr. without anyone being allowed 
near them and then three series each 
of taxiing, take-off and landing. 

Originally four teams had been ex- 
pected to compete, the other two being 


Chinese Government 
May Buy Planes Here 

WASHINGTON (n.c.)— Shipment oi 
airplanes to China will be permitted by 
the State Department provided that the 
Chinese legation here certifies that they 
are destined to go to the Nationalist 
Government. It is reported that the 
Nationalists are in the market for $1.- 
250.000 worth of planes, but this could 
not be confirmed at the legation's office. 
It was stated that to date no orders 
have cleared through that office and that 
the legation has not received any advices 
from China concerning the purchase of 
aircraft, either for military or commer- 
cial purposes. A cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce front Shanghai states 
that American manufacturers are par- 
ticipating in the attempt to get the 
orders reported to be forthcoming. 

The arms embargo, under which the 
world powers agreed not to sell military 
equipment to China, was lifted last 
spring, but when the threat of hostilities 
with Russia arose there was some doubt 
whether the State Department would 
permit domestic manufacturers to fur- 
nish planes to China. Inasmuch as the 
Department has decided that American 
manufacturers may ship planes, an im- 
portant part of the business is expected. 


France and the United States. France 
withdrew following the death of a 
racing pilot in training and on the plea 
that its planes could not be prepared 
in time. The United States was elim- 
inated by failure of flight tests of Lieut. 
Alford J. Williams’ Mercury racer. The 
English Gloster-Napier 6 was not flown. 

[ Complete details of the machines, 
the pilots and the contest written by 
our London correspondent will appear 
in an early issue of Aviation.' — En.] 
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The Layout of the Schneider Race Course 



Van Orman’s Race 
Balloon Nearly Ready 

AKRON (ohio) — The new 80,000 
cu.ft. free balloon that Ward T. Van 
Orman and his aide, Allen MacCracken. 
will fly in the Gordon Bennett Balloon 
Trophy race from St. Louis on Sept. 28 
is nearing completion at the Goodyear 
factory here. The balloon will be called 
the "Goodyear VIII.” It represents 17 
yr. of experience on the part of the com- 
pany in building and flying balloons. 
The bag will wear the conventional 
white coat with blue letters. It is being 
equipped with the lightning shield, per- 
fected early this year by Van Orman. 

There will be three United States 
entries in the international event. Lieut. 
T. G. Settle, Navy No. 1 pilot, and Capt. 
E. W. Kepner, U. S. Army, will be the 
other two entrants. Countries partici- 
pating will include England, France, 
Belgium, Germany. Switzerland, Spain, 
Italy and one South American country. 

During the race. Van Orman will use 
another of his recent developments — 
a chart that simplifies the task of calcu- 
lating the balloon’s position from sex- 
tant readings. Formerly 20 min. or 
more time was required, but the new 
method reduces the period to 2 or 3 min. 


Knut Eckener to Goodyear 

AKRON (ohio) — Knut Eckener, son 
of the commander of the Graf Zeppelin, 
will join the Goodyear-Zeppelin staff 
here this fall, according to an announce- 
ment by P. W. Litchfield, president of 
the Goodyear company. Mr. Eckener 
was coming to the United States to join 
the company late last spring on board 
the dirigible when it was forced back. 


Kinner Ships 301 in August 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— A new 
monthly production record of 301 en- 
gines shipped during the month of 
August has been set by Kinner Airplane 
and Motor Corporation. The previous 
record for this company was 142 engines. 


Consider N.A.A. Race Control 

CLEVELAN D (oh io ) — Announce- 
ment is made by Maj. Luke Christopher, 
secretary of the National Aeronautic 
Association, that this body will consider 
taking over events at all future national 
air races. Management of the races 
would supersede control by local com- 
mittees in cities where the races are held. 


New Fokker DT-32 
Is Tested at Teterboro 

TETERBORO AIRPORT (n. j.)— 
Initial test flights of the DT-32 four 
engined transport monoplane designed 
and built by Fokker Aircraft Corpora- 
tion division of the General Motors 
Corporation were conducted here re- 
cently. The airplane, which is to have 
accommodations for 32 passengers, was 
flown by Test Pilot Hughie Wells. It 
is powered with four Pratt & Whitney 
Hornet engines in twin tandem. 

In construction the DT-32 is similar 
to other Fokker transport planes. The 
engines are mounted back-to-back in 
pairs at either side of the fuselage, 
which is rounded at the nose, resem- 
bling a bomber. The pilot’s compart- 
ment is in the upper portion of the 
fuselage near the nose. Double rudders 
are employed, one being in the slip- 
stream of each pair of propellers. Two 
blade propellers are used on the front 
engines and three bladed on the rear. 


Varney Tests Cyclone Stearman 

BOISF. (ida.)— A test with a Varney 
firm Wright Cyclone powered Stearman 
mail plane has just been completed 
here, the craft having been flown long 
hours each day for two weeks covering 
some 30.000 mi. with the engine being 
operated at high speeds. No attempt 
was made for sustained flight, the 
plane having been landed regularly for 
refueling and to change pilots. The 
test was made, it was stated, to try 
out the Cyclone powered Stearman 
craft prior to use on the Varney 
Pasco-Salt Lake City mail line. 


Ten Entrants Seek 
Gordon Bennett Cup 

Balloonists From Six 
Nations Take Off Sept. 28 

ST. LOUIS (mo.) — Ten balloons are 
being groomed for the eighteenth inter- 
national Gordon Bennett Trophy Race 
which will start here Sept. 28. Three 
will represent the United States, at- 
tempting to repeat the American vic- 
tories of the past three years, while 
Germany and France each have two 
entrants, and Belgium, Denmark and 
the Argentine have one apiece. Maj. 
Albert Bond Lambert is chairman of 
the technical committee of the race, 
which will begin at Scott Field. 

The American entrants are : Capt. 
W. E. Kepner, pilot, and Lieut. W. O. 
Erickson : Lieut. Thomas G. W. Settle, 
pilot, and Ensign Wilfred Bushnell ; 
Ward T. Van Orman, pilot, and Allen 
MacCracken, aide. Captain Kepner is 
entered as a result of his victory in last 
year's race, while Lieutenant Settle and 
Mr. Van Orman won first and second, 
respectively, in the elimination race 
which started from Pittsburgh May 30. 

This year's race will be for the first 
leg on the third Gordon Bennett Tro- 
phv, the first having been won by Bel- 
gium with victories in 1922, 1923 and 
1924, and the second hy the United 
States, which has won the last three 
contests. Ernest Demuyter, who will 
represent Belgium again, has won the 
race four times and Van Orman has won 
twice. The United States has won seven 
of the seventeen contests for the trophy, 
while Beligum has won five. 

The balloons will be filled with a 
special illuminating coal gas refined to 
give maximum lifting power, which will 
be furnished by Lackede Gas Light 
Company. A six-inch pipe will be run 
from the company’s tank adjacent to the 
field at 8900 South Broadway, and with 
a pressure of seven pounds this will 
furnish 100.000 cu.ft. of gas per hour. 
The first balloon is not scheduled to 
leave the field until 4 p.m., but inflation 
of the bags will begin at 7 a.nt. anti 
continue until the start. It is estimated 
that 1.000,000 cu.ft. of gas will be 
required. 


Approve Four More Planes 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Approved 
type certificates were issued to four 
planes during the week ending Sept. 7. 
as follows: No. 219 Keystone-Loening 
Commuter. 4-place amphibion biplane. 
Whirlwind Nine. 1,220 lb., 4.000 lb.: 
No. 220-Curtiss-Robertson Robin J-l. 
three-place convertible land-sea cabin 
monoplane, Edo De Luxe floats. Whirl- 
wind Five. Land: 898 lb.. 2,440 lb.. Sea: 
870 lb., 2,660 lb.: No. 221 -Curtiss- 
Robertson Robin J-2. three-place cabin 
monoplane. Whirlwind Five, 1,035 !b.. 
2.600 lb.: No. 222-Fokker F-XI-A, 
eight-place amphibion monoplane, Cy- 
clone. 2.430 lb.. 6.900 lb. 
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Kansas City Meet 
To Open Next Week 

Show Receives Sanction; 
Exhibitors Are Announced 


KANSAS CITY (mo.)— P rizes aggre- 
gating $50,000 are offered to winners of 
tlie 31 events on the program of the 
International Air Circus, Exposition 
and Pilots’ Reunion which will be held 
here Sept. 21-29. The feature event is 
an International Air Derby from 
Mexico City, starting Sept. 23 and 
arriving Sept. 26. open to both men and 
women pilots. There will also be a 
“Heart of America" race, starting from 
Minneapolis. Minn.. Denver, Colo., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and San Antonio, 
Texas, and ending at the Fairfax Air- 
port here. 

A unique characteristic of the ex- 
position is that will be held in hangars 
at the airport, instead of in some hall or 
euditorium remote from the flying ac- 
tivities. Display space of more than 
110,000 sq.ft, is available for manu- 
facturers’ exhibits. A further ad- 
vantage is that planes can be flown to 
the field and taken to the exhibition 
spaces provided for them without being 
“knocked down.” 

A large number of leading pilots 
have signified their intention of enter- 
ing the derbies, races, or both. These 
include: Col. Arthur C. Goebel. Capt. 
Frank M. Hawks. Charles W. Holman. 
Clarence Chamberlin, Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker. William S. Brock. Capt. 
Jack Bursey. R.F.C.. Barney Zinnner- 
ley, and many others. Captain Ricken- 
backer will fly to the field in the new 
DT-32 Fokker 32-place transport, the 
largest plane which has been built in 
the United States. 




Sanction for a Class C show has been 
granted by the Show Committee of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 
As previously announced, this sanction 
was at first withheld, but arrangements 
for the exposition and races were re- 
vised to conform to the policy of the 
Chamber, and will thus be given under 


Exhibitors who have reserved space 
in the Exposition are as follows : 


& Rubber Company, Stamtard 6: 

Michigan Air Travel Sews. I 
Company. Nicholas- Beasley Airplat 

Plying Service. Air Transportation. 
Chicago Screw Company. Aircraft Safety 
Devices. Inc.. Airport Lighting, Inc., Boeing 
Aircraft Corporation. Fridley & Bryant, 
Aircraft Corporation, Esskey '^Hangar ft 
Company, Golden Eagle Airplane Company. 
Lytel S. Adams Air Mall Pick-Up De ' 

' • * v Airplane and Motors C 


:k-Up ^Devices. 

Wanner & Company. I' ' 

........ c — - "1 Tubing 


iurgfcaf 
lion. F 

K 


Laboratories, Meta'l 


Airplane Corporation. 




Pioneer Offers “Air Log” 

BROOKLYN (n. y.) — Automatic re- 
cording of air distances flown is fur- 
nished by the “Air Log.” now offered by 
Pioneer Instrument Company. The 
indicator is made to the standard 
mounting dimensions recently adopted 
by the Society of Automotive Engineers 
for all flight instruments. The price of 
the Air Log is $150. 


General Will Offer 
Four-Place Aristocrat 

BUFFALO (sly.) — Besides the new 
models introduced at the Cleveland 
Show, General Airplanes Corporation, 
this city, will shortly offer a four-place 
Aristocrat cabin monoplane. This craft, 
to be powered with either a 225 hp. or 
300 hp. Wright engine, will be placed 
on the market on or about Oct. 1. 

According to George A. Townsend, 
secretary of the General organization, 
this plane has been designed for train- 
ing schools and business executives 
needing a fast enclosed cabin type of 
plane, combining the maximum in speed, 
comfort and safety. He explained that 
new Department of Commerce regula- 
tions made it necessary for all training 
schools to give students secondary train- 
ing in cabin ship flying, and it was to 
meet this requirement, that the new de 
luxe four-place Aristocrat was origi- 
nally designed. 

New models shown at Cleveland were 
the Geared Hornet mail plane model 
107 and the “Sportabout” two-place open 
cockpit training machine. The Whirl- 
wind Five Aristocrat was also displayed 


Nebraska Tour Underway 

OMAHA (neb.) — With a score of 
planes entered as we go to press, the 
Nebraska Air Tour was scheduled to 
take off here Sept. 9 to visit fifteen of 
the state’s towns in a six-day trip. 
Among the entries are: Pioneer Air- 
craft Company. Omaha, two Wacos and 
a Cessna; Rapid Airlines, Omaha, two 
Ryans, a Ford and an Eaglerock : 
Omaha Airways. Inc., a Curtiss Robin ; 
Mid-West Aviation Corporation, Travel 
Air cabin and Travel Air biplane: 
Fleetcraft Airplane Corporation, Lin- 
coln, Fleetcraft biplane : Overland Air- 
ways. Omaha, Overland Trainer: Lin- 
coln Aircraft Company. Lincoln "PT” 
Sport : Shaffer Oil and Refining Com- 
pany. Fokker : Skelly Oil Company, two 
Spartans ; and Arrow Aircraft and 
Motors Corporation. Havelock, two 
Arrow Sports. 


Rusto Corporation, National Aircraft Weld- 
ing Schooi, Tex LaGrone Flying School, 
Reid^Salea Corporation,^ Ircro/f Age, Cur- 


Aircraft Company.^. 

Battery Company, Butler liianufacturing 
Company, Rearwin Aircraft Corporation. 
Sterling Radio Company, Sewell Paint and 
'■-rnish Company, Hoick* **■ 


n Company. Willard 


Murray Electric Company 
ways. Fairfax Air”-"' v 
Corporation. Bird-W 


& Guinotte. 
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General Aircraft Plans 
Absorption of Maximum 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Plans have 
been announced for the formation of 
General Aircraft and Finance Company 
to absorb Maximum Safety Airplane 
Company through an exchange of stock, 
according to James McDonnell, presi- 
dent of the latter concern. Mr. McDon- 
nell will be president of the new com- 
pany and will continue to operate the 
Maximum Safety Airplane Company as 
a separate division of the General Air- 
craft group. 

It is said that a large contract for 
training and military airplanes has been 
signed by officials of Maximum Safety 
Airplane Company and representatives 
of a South American republic. Several 
experimental planes of novel design have 
been const ructcd and test flown by 
Maximum Safety Airplane Companv. 
features including very light wing load- 
ing. sharply tapered wings, high dihedral 
angle, and placing of the pilot’s cabin 
high above the wing, which was of 
nionoplane type in all models. Planes of 
low and high wing type have been 
tested. All models have been of the 
enclosed cabin type. 


General “Sky Fleet” Visits K.C. 

KANSAS CITY (mo.) — The fleet of 
eight Aristocrat monoplanes of General 
Tire & Rubber Company, now on a 
50,000 mi. tour of the United States. 
Canada, Mexico, and Cuba, arrived at 
Fairfax Airport here recently for a 
four-day stopover. Pilots of the planes, 
all former Army men. are: Maj. C. H. 
Maranville, commander. Lieut. Harold 
K. Black. Lieut. Horace J. Reid. Lieut. 
Muri Estes, Lieut. Alfred Kalberer. 
Lieut. Robert K. Giovannoli, Lieut. 
Stanley B. Harvey. Lieut. A. C. Ly- 
barger. and Lieut. Sheldon B. Yoder. In 
addition to advertising Genera! tires, the 
planes are engaged in gathering opera- 
tion cost data about airplanes in com- 
mercial service. 

Plan Show For Legionnaires 

LOUISVILLE (ky.) — In addition to 
fixed and mobile exhibits which will be 
furnished by the War Department and 
the Navy Department, a civil aviation 
exposition will be held in connection 
with the National Convention of the 
American Legion, this city, Sept. 30- 
Oct. 3. Two tents will be erected for 
this purpose on the airport here. Mr. 
F. Try on Mengel is chairman of the 
aviation committee for the convention. 
The Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce is in sympathy with the exhibit. 


Aircraft Plywood Plans Plant 

SEATTLE (wash.) — Aircraft Ply- 
wood, Inc., plans to begin construction 
of a plant in this city in the near future. 
The plant is to include three buildings 
at an approximate cost of $125,000, and 
is expected to be ready for production 
within a short time. 
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Local Firms May Use 
U. of Wichita’s Tunnel 

WICHITA (ran.)— The new wind 
tunnel of the aeronautics school of the 
University of Wichita has been offered 
commercial aircraft builders of Wichita 
for testing purposes. The tunnel was 
designed by A. N. Petroff, director of 
the school, and built by students of the 
school. A 60 hp. electric motor is being 
installed to drive a four blade type pro- 
peller furnished by the U. S. Navy. 

The tunnel is a Venturi open type. 
The air shaft is 60 ft. long with the in- 
take cone opening 9 ft. in diameter. 
The outlet cone has an opening 8 ft. 
wide at the propeller end. In the center 
is the test chamber where both cones 
narrow to a diameter of 4 ft. 

The chamber is an airtight compart- 
ment with a 5 ft. spread between cone 
ends and is 12 ft. high and 10 ft. long. 
The propeller will draw a 90-m.p.h. gale 
through the chamber. 


New Pitot-Static Tube Offered 

NEW YORK (n. y.) —Consolidated 
Instrument Company announces devel- 
opment of a new type pitot-static tube 
specially designed for monoplane wing 
mounting, with strong construction and 
rigidity features of the device. Great 
accuracy was shown, officials state, 
when the tube recently was given a 
wind tunnel test at the Guggenheim 
school, New York University. Aircraft 
Control Corporation, Philadelphia, a 
division of Consolidated Instrument 
Company, is the manufacturer. [A full 
description of the tube will be carried 
in the Buyers' Log Book section of an 
early issue — E d.] 


Much Dusting Activity in South 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— Great activity 
in dusting in the South, especially in 
Texas and west of the Mississippi, is 
reported in a letter received here, author- 
itative advices saying that almost all 
of the dusting firms have had more 
business than they can handle. One 
organization is said to have had a gross 
income of approximately $700 per plane 
per day since early Spring. Approxi- 
mately 500.000 acres are being treated. 


Dayton Takes New Offices 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— With the leas- 
ing of the thirtieth floor of the Chanin 
Building to Dayton Airplane Engine 
Corporation, the number of aviation 
firms who have taken space in the build- 
ing is increased to ten. The Dayton 
company will use the offices for its 
executive and sales forces. 


“Cabinaire” Offered With J-6 

SAGINAW (mich.)— Paramount Air- 
craft Corporation's “Cabinaire” light 
four-place cabin plane is now offered, 
it is announced here, with the Wright 
Whirlwind Five. 


Soo Orders 25 Great Lakes 

CLEVELAND (ohio) -Twenty-five 
Trainers, planes manufactured by Great 
Lakes Aircraft Corporation here, have 
been sold to Soo Skyways of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., it is announced. Soo Sky- 
ways will be Great Lakes distributor 
in eastern South Dakota. The Trainers 
will be powered with American Cirrus 
engines. 


Allied Aviation Reports 
May 1-Jtily 31 Production 

MOLINE (ill.) — Production of 75 
planes and 85 M-5 engines during the 
period from May 1 to July 31 is reported 
by Allied Aviation Industries. The 
planes included 36 Monocoupes. 27 
Monopreps, seven Monosports and five 
Monocoaches. Orders on hand as of 
Aug. 15, with deposits, amounted to 23 
planes valued at $52,481.25 and 65 M-5 
engines valued at $54,120. Their value 
was given as $244,611.02 for airplanes 
and $122,911.69 for engines, making the 
value of total sales for three months 
$367,522.71. 

Schedules for production have been 
increased, and now call for five Mono- 
coupes. twenty Monopreps, six Mono- 
sports, and twelve Monocoaches per 
month. This represents an increase of 
72 per cent over the first three months. 


Airlech Buys Ten Fleets 

BUFFALO (n. y.)— Ten Fleet train- 
ing planes have been ordered from Fleet 
Aircraft. Inc., by Airtech School of 
Aviation, San Diego. Calif. At the 
same time. San Diego Air Service Cor- 
poration. holding company for the Air- 
tech school, has been appointed dis- 
tributor for Fleet Aircraft in Southern 
California. The Fleet company is a 
division of Consolidated Aircraft Cor- 
poration. The training planes carry 
Kinner powe-. 


Fleetcraft Tests Mode! A 

LINCOLN (neb.)— Fleetcraft Airplane 

Corporation, this city, recently com- 
pleted test flights on the Fleetcraft 
Model A two-place open sport plane, 
designed to sell for less than $3,000 with 
65 hp. engine. A biplane, the Model A 
has an upper wing span of' 274 ft. and 
lower of 24 ft. Seats are in side-by-side 
arrangement. J. B. Moore heads the 
firm, which plans a factory offering 
50.000 sq.ft, of floor space. 


Planes to Pursue Rum Runners 

DETROIT (mich.) — Prohibition en- 
forcement by airplane is being planned 
by Walter S. Petty, Collector of Cus- 
toms here. If they are found to be in 
satisfactory condition, two planes re- 
cently confiscated from run-runners may 
be niade the nucleus of a force which 
would he expected to add materially to 
the efficiency of enforcement in this 
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American Eagle Tour 
Planes Visiting in East 

CLEVELAND (ohio) — The Ameri- 
can Eagle firm air tour, a flight of six 
of the company’s planes, has been con- 
tinuing its journey through the East 
with stops, following Cleveland, at 
Erie, Pa. ; Jamestown, Angola, Buffalo, 
Syracuse. Binghamton and Albany, 
N. Y. The planes, which initially flew 
from Kansas City to Cleveland to visit 
the National Air Races, will make calls 
on American Eagle dealers and dis- 
tributors in the New England states 
before returning to the Middle West. 

In the tour are six planes and the 
pilots include Mae Haizlip, one of the 
contestants in the Santa Monica-Cleve- 
land women’s derby., and Larry D. 
Ruch, American Eagle’s chief test pilot. 
Other pilots are Marvin Jornby, Ed 
Bowen and Charles Blosser. Accom- 
panying the tour are H. S. “Jack” 
Lowe, a district sales manager, and 
Erie H. Smith, advertising manager for 
American Eagle Aircraft Corporation. 


Car Dealers to Sell Spartans 

TULSA (okla.) — Spartan Aircraft 
Company, this city, inaugurating a sales 
campaign, has turned to automobile 
dealers and distributors to place Spartan 
planes on the market. J. W. Brownlee, 
of J. Brownlee, Inc., automobile dealer 
at Shreveport, La., has been added to 
the sales department. Brownlee will 
tour the south placing Spartan agencies 
with automobile distributors. The com- 
pany. a subsidiary of Skelly Oil Com- 
pany, will also put planes in the dealer’s 
display windows. 


Waco Orders Consolidatedg 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— Order by the 
Waco Aircraft Corporation, Troy, Ohio, 
for 200 special custom-built Consolidated 
Instrument panels, is reported here. 
This order is stated to approximate 
$25,000 in value. The panels include 
air speed indicators, tachometers, alti- 
meters, oil temperature and oil pressure 
gauges, magneto and navigation light 
switches and the new Consolidated Turn 
& Bank Indicators. 


Mock To Aid Heinkel 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— Richard M. 
Mock, Bellanca Aircraft Corporation 
engineer, left for Germany Sept. 12 to 
be associated for a time with the Heinkel 
company in design work. Mr. Mock, 
who was formerly technical editor of 
Aviation, has received a leave of ab- 
sence from the Bellanca firm. 


Insurance for V-H Students 

ST. LOUIS (mo.)— T he Von Hoff- 
mann Aircraft Company have made 
arrangements for insurance for their 
students. This insurance can be ob- 
tained at the field when the students 
enroll for their training. 
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Announce Traffic 
Meeting Program 

Airline Officials Confer 
At Kansas City Sept, lb-18 

KANSAS CITY (mo.)— Development 
of increased mail and passenger traffic 
over air transport lines will be the gen- 
eral subject considered at the National 
Air Traffic Conference of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce which will 
be held here Sept. 16-18. The confer- 
ence was called by Frederick B. Rent- 
schler, president of the Chamber, and 
Col. Paul Henderson, president of 
American Air Transport Association, 
with the object of securing greater co- 
ordination in the efforts of the various 
transport companies. 

The three-day conference will open 
at noon. Sept. 16. with a luncheon ses- 
sion. Mayor Albert I. Beach will de- 
liver an official address of welcome, and 
the response will lie by Charles L. Law- 
rance. Col. Halsey Dunwoody, Uni- 
versal Aviation Corporation, will also 
speak at the luncheon. 

Col. Harry H. Blee, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will open the after- 
noon session with an address on "Air 
Transportation : Its Inception, Devel- 
opment and Present Status." James G. 
Woolley, vice-president in charge of 
traffic. Western Air Express, will ad- 
dress the conference on "Traffic: the 
Foundation of Air Transport.” T. B. 
Clement. T.A.T., will review the prob- 
lems which confront the transport com- 
panies and tell how the conference pro- 
poses to study them. Charles L. Law- 
rance will appoint committees to study 
the problems at the second day’s session 
and report on the third dav. 

Erie P. Halliburton. S.A.F.E.. will 
open the morning session of the Sept. 
17 conference with a talk on "Rate 
Making and Operating Costs.” Mai. 
Gen. John F. O'Ryan, Colonial Air 
Transport, will preside at the session 
which will be devoted to a discussion 
of efficient methods to sell air traffic. 

Short talks on sales programs de- 
veloped by the major transport lines 
will be delivered by: J. T. Whitelaw. 
Standard Air Lines ; J. N. Knappen- 
herger, Yellow Cab Airways. Inc.; 
J. M. Eaton. Pan American Airways: 
Ralph S. Westing. Pitcairn Aviation, 
Inc.; Charles S. "Casey” Jones, Curtiss 
Flying Service; Sumner Sewell. Colon- 
ial Airwavs, Inc. ; J. W. Brennan, 
T.A.T.: Thomas Wood. Jr.. Western 
Air Express; W. A. Patterson. Boeing 
System ; Walter T. Varney. Varney Air 
Lines; W. A. Letson. United States 
Airways; H. J. McNally. Universal 
Air tines Svstem. and R. W. Ire- 
land, N.A.T. ’ 

City Manager H. S. McElrov. of 
Kansas City, will speak at the noon-day 
luncheon session. Representatives of 
Chambers of Commerce on the major 
air transport lines will attend a special 


afternoon session designed to study the 
place of municipal chambers of com- 
merce in air transport development. 
Lou E. Holland, executive manager of 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, 
will preside. 

Col. Paul Henderson, T.A.T.; W. G. 
Herron, Air Investors, Inc., Col. L. H. 
Brittin, of Northwest Airways, and P. G. 
Johnson, Boeing System, will be speak- 
ers at the Chamber of Commerce ses- 
sion. Committees on airports, account- 
ing, communications, publicity and 
advertising, facilities for handling pas- 
sengers, ticket sales and solicitation, 
standard baggage weights, insurance, 
and methods of developing air mail and 


Imperial Plans 
International Race 

TORONTO (cax.) — In- 
formal announcement is made 
by C. O. Stillman, president 
of Imperial Oil Company, that 

his firm is contemplating a 

contribution of $50,000 for the 
purpose of promoting an in- 
ternational race event to be 
calied “The Imperial Air 
Derby.” It is suggested that 
this race be initially flown 

some important United States 
airport and finish at a Cana- 
dian field. The amount sug- 
gested for prizes would be 
worthy to attract premier 
foreign pilots as well as those 
of the Dominion and United 


express traffic, will lie in session at the 

Ralph H. Higgins. N.A.T., will be 
the speaker at the airport committee 
session, which will be presided over by 

C. C. Cole, Western Air Express. 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., Western Air Ex- 
press. will be chairman ot the confer- 

which Thorp Hiscock, Boeing Air 
Transport, will be the speaker. Publicity 
and advertising and its relation to in- 
creased traffic will he discussed by Har- 
old Crarv, Boeing Svstem, at another 
session, with R. A. Bishop, Universal 
Air Lines, as chairman. 

Paul Goldsborough. Universal Air 
Lines, will talk on "Treatment of the 
Passenger and its Relation to Increased 
Traffic” at a session on facilities for 
handling passengers. 

Amelia Earhart, T.A.T., will be 
chairman of the committee session on 
ticket sales and solicitation, with J. M. 
Eaton. Pan American Airways, as the 
principal speaker. King Young, 
S.A.F.E., is chairman of the committee 
on standard baggage weights, which will 
hear H. W. Beck, T.A.T., as its prin- 
cipal speaker. The relation of insurance 
to increased air traffic will be discussed 
by Lester D. Seymour, of N.A.T., at a 
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special session on insurance, which will 
be presided over by H. J. McNally of 
Universal Air Lines. R. W. Ireland, 
N.A. I ., will discuss the problems con- 
nected with the development of air mail 
traffic and Sumner Sewell will speak on 
air express traffic problems at a joint 
committee session to consider methods 
of developing air mail and express 

A banquet will be attended by all the 
delegates Tuesday evening, Sept. 17, 
at which Col. Paul Henderson will be 
toastmaster. Speakers will lie Edward 
S. Evans, Detroit Aircraft Corporation, 
William P. MacCracken, Jr., and Sena- 
tor Hiram Bingham. The nine com- 
mittees will make their reports at a gen- 
eral session Wednesday -morning, with 
C. W. H. Smith, Western Air Express, 
as chairman. They will be further dis- 
cussed at a final afternoon session to 
lie presided over by Stanley E. Knauss, 


Nine Papers Exchange 
News Via Airline Service 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— An aerial 
exchange news service has been 
inaugurated by eight newspapers in 
conjunction with the Los Angeles 
Times, of this city. By the new service 
the papers exchange early editions over 
the airlines and reprint in a special 
column on the following day news 
items of interest from the various 
papers with which the change is 
effected. This makes it possible to pub- 
lish certain news items which are not 
considered important enough to go on 
the wires for telegraphic transmission, 
but which can be printed while the item 
is still fresh by means of the airplane 

Papers co-operating in the new news • 
service are: The Los Angeles Times, 
the Salt Lake Tribune, Washington 
Evening Star, The Indianapolis News. 
Kansas City Times, Kansas City Star. 
The Arizona Republican, Chicago Daily 
Tribune, and Albuquerque Journal. 


Mid-Continent Gets Fokkers 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Three 
Fokker passenger planes, of an initial 
order of seven, recently were officially 
delivered to the Mid-Continent Air Ex- 
press by the Aero Corporation of Cali- 
fornia. Inc., distributor for Fokker air- 
craft. The new planes are to be used 
on the Mid-Continent Air Express line 
between El Paso. Tex., Denver, Colo.. 
and Kansas City, Mo., which is expected 
to lie put into operation within the next 
few weeks. 


Ryan Summer Sales 8302,078 

DETROIT (mich.) — Ryan division oi 
Detroit Aircraft Corp. sold $302,078 
worth of planes, engines and other 
equipment in the period from June 1 to 
Aug. 28, it is announced by Edward S. 
Evans, president. This total includes 
27 standard and specially equipped 
planes as well as other aircraft parr 
and engines. 
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Company Will Use 
Blimp Commercially 

NEW BEDFORD (mass.)— A com- 
pany is to be incorporated shortly as 
"New England Airship Company.” 
which has contracted with the Good- 
year-Zeppelin Corporation. Akron, for 
a baby dirigible similar to the "May- 
flower." now operating at the Round 
Hill Airport. South Dartmouth. An- 
nouncement was made by Arthur G. 
Wadsworth, head of the syndicate with 
whom is associated the following: 
Thomas L. Andrews, president Andrew- 
s' Pierce Trucking Company. New Bed- 
ford; Paul C. Howes. South Dartmouth, 
investment broker: Joseph E. Nute, 
former manager of Fall River Gas 
Works Company: Joseph F. Mullen, 
jeweler, Fall River ; Harry R. Sherman, 
farmer, Dartmouth : Myron S. Law- 
rence and Winston King. Dartmouth, 
automobile dealers : Raymond F. Davol, 
Dartmouth, merchant. The dirigible, to 
be used commercially, will be the first 
sold by Goodyear-Zeppelin Company to 
private interests. It will give New 
England the pioneer dirigible service of 
the United States. Delivery is to be 
made before May 1. 1630. 


To Offer Barling 
With Genet and Velie 

MARSHALL (mo.)— Barling NB-3 
monoplanes equipped with either Genet 
or Velie power .will be available shortly 
in addition to the stock model equipped 
with the Le Blond "60”, it has been 
announced by officials of Nicholas- 
Beazley Airplane Company, this city, 
manufacturer of the planes. Specifica- 
tions and performance figures have not 
been announced, but it is said that the 
Genet-powered Barling will have in- 
creased performance. 

Production of the models will begin 
shortly. A new feature is a standard 
engine mount, which accommodates all 
three engines. Several other features 
have recently been added to the Barling 
which include a front control stick, 
quickly attachable and detachable. 

Dealer and distributor contracts call- 
ing for more than one hundred planes 
have been reported placed within the 
past three weeks. 


Postpone Boston Air Show 

BOSTON (mass.) — Sheldon H. Fair- 
banks. manager of the New England 
Aviation Exposition, announces that the 
fourth annual show, slated for Sept. 
23-28 at the Boston Garden, has been 
definitely postponed until the end of the 



Thirty Ovcrlands Ordered 


OMAHA (nf.b.) — A single order for 
25 planes and another for five, has 
been received by Overland Airways, 
Inc., this city. A. L. Head. Hagers- 
town. Out., placed the large order. 


D.A.C. Buys Long Beach Site 

LONG BEACH (calif.) — Detroit 
Aircraft Corporation, it is announced, 
has purchased a 30-acre tract located 
at the municipal airport. A new plant, 
to be ready by February, will be erected 
on the site wherein all the activity of 
Lockheed Aircraft Company. D.A.C. 
division eventually will center. The 
Lockheed plant is now located at Bur- 
bank. Calif. 

Arrow Firm Orders 
100 Fairchild Genets 

NEW YORK (x.v.)— That a contract 
has been signed by Arrow Aircraft & 
Motors Corporation. Havelock, Neb., 
for 100 Fairchild Genet engines, is an- 
nounced by A. A. Woodruff. Fairchild 
Airplane Manufacturing Corporation 
sales manager. Delivery on the $150.- 
000 order for the 80 lip. five-cylinder 
air-cooled engines is to begin at once. 
The power plants will be used in Arrows 
being built for the Saunders Drive-It- 
Yoursclf system. 

An order for twelve Genet engines 
has also been placed by the Xicholas- 
Beazley Airplane Company. Marshall. 
Mo., for use in Barling NB-3 planes. 
Barney Zinunerley established an alti- 
tude mark of 26.500 ft. flying a Genet 
Barling NB-3 at East St. Louis last 
May. National Air Race visitors will 
remember this plane which was flown by 
H. A. Speer in the All Ohio Derby. 


Miami Maid Airplane 
To Be Given Static Tests 

HIALEAH (fla.) — In order to assure 
himself that his factors of safety are 
above Department of Commerce require- 
ments. L. C. McCarty. Jr., designer of 
the "Miami Maid" is supervising the 
complete destruction of a plane of that 
type, making careful static tests on each 
part. Officials of the company say that 
the design will he changed as necessary 
to insure throughout a high factor of 

The- Miami Maid is a four-passenger, 
full cantilever type flying boat. Pro- 
duction models will probably lie powered 
with 260 lip. Menasco nine-cylinder 
radial engines, mounted with a pusher 
propeller. The hulls of the new models 
will be covered with duralumin, and 
will contain six separate water-tight 
compartments. Miami Aircraft Cor- 
poration. this city, is manufacturer. 


Motor Row Becomes Airmindcd 

CHICAGO (ill.)— Possible establish- 
ment of an airplane center on the old 
automobile row on South Michigan 
Avenue is indicated by the leasing of a 
six-story building at the corner of 18th 
Street to Chicago Air Service. Inc. This 
is the second building in this district 
leased to aviation companies within a 
short tine by the same agent. The 
building will be used as a flying school 
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Braley School Opens 
New Student Dormitory 

WICHITA (kak.) — More than 6,000 
persons visited the new dormitory of 
Braley School of Flying on the day it 
was opened here recently. Five hun- 
dred of them took advantage oi the 
special rate of $1 a ride in planes flown 
by Braley pilots. Seven new students 
enrolled, bringing the total number now 
taking the course to 300, representing 
nearly every state in the United States 
as well as the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Canada and Mexico. 

The new dormitory. 75 by 200 ft., 
has dining, lounge and club accommo- 
dations for 160 students. It is fire- 
proof, and two stories high, with base- 
ment. An administration budding with 
class rooms and hangar space has also 
been completed recently. In order to 
handle the present expansion program, 
the school is offering $250,000 in stock. 

J. V. C. Gregory is general manager, 

E. E. Crumplar, sales manager. O. P. 
Harralt. operations manager. Other 
instructors are: J. H. Bridges. Harold 
Wynne. T. G. Stone. Fred Snavely. 
A. G. Schlegel, F. H. Johnson, S. B, 
Fishburne. Wayne Redburn, C. C. Wil- 
cox. John MacClaren and W. J. Husch. 


Establish Southern 
Air Service Stations 

NEW ORLEANS (la.)— Service for 
engines and various types of aircraft 
is being established throughout the 
South by Southern Aeromotive Service. 
Inc., a division of Southern Air Trans- 
port. Sixteen shops are already in oper- 
ation, and at seven of them complete 
service is available for Travel Air. 
Cessna. Curtiss Robin, Command-Aire. 
Fokker and Ireland planes as well as 
for engines. 

Ultimately, the company intends to 
establish a service station at each divi- 
sion point on Southern Air Transport 
lines, according to "Pete" Taylor, man- 
ager of Southern Aeromotive Service. 
While these are intended primarily for 
the benefit of transport planes, they will 
also serve private pilots, including 
emergency service to distant points com- 
parable to that furnished motorists by 
automobile repair companies. Southern 
Air Transport is a subsidiary of The 
Aviation Corporation. 


Dominion Reports Imports 

OTTAWA (out.) — A ccording to re- 
turns of the Department of Customs and 
Excise, some 26 aircraft valued at 
$279,528 were imported into the country 
during the first quarter of the fiscal year. 
Air mail to the extent of 1.613 bags 
entered the country and 550 bags were 
passed through on outgoing trips. A 
total of 133 planes passed through cus- 
toms inspection entering the Dominion, 
while those leaving Canada numbered 
114. Passengers entering the country 
totaled 182. while those leaving the 
Dominion numbered 165. 
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Crown Firm to Erect 
Factory to Make B-3’s 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Immediate 
erection of a modern aircraft factory of 
approximately 40,000 sq.ft, floor space 
and equipped for quantity production of 
the Crown B-3 Kinner-powered three- 
place biplane has been announced by 
M. M. Brockwav, Crown Aircraft Com- 
pany official. Approved type certificate 
No. 199 was recently granted the Crown 
plane. 

Originally known as the Kinner 
"Airster,” this plane lias been developed 
over a period of many years of actual 
test flying, each successive service in 
commercial flying. Manufacturing rights 
were sold by the Kinner Company in 
order to permit concentration on the 
manufacture of the Kinner K-5 engine. 
Hundreds of hours of test flying cover- 
ing air routes of both the United States 
and Mexico have been given the test 
models built by Crown Motor Carriage 
Company. The Crown B-3 is of con- 
ventional open biplane type with accom- 
modations tor two passengers and pilot. 

Manufacture of the Crown plane will 
be conducted by the Crown Aircraft 
Company, a division of Crown Motor 
Carriage Works, officers of which are: 
Z. S. Freeman, president, and M. M. 
Brockway, vice-president. 


Another Great Lakes 
Addition to Be Erected 

CLEVELAND (omo)— Another ex- 
pansion of plant and production facil- 
ities to take care of increasing aircraft 
orders is announced by Col. Benjamin 
F. Castle, president of Great Lakes Air- 
craft Corporation this city. 

Work on a 10,000-ft. addition will 
start shortly, Colonel Castle stated, and 
plans call for its completion in about 
six weeks. This is the second addition 
within three months. 

The added space will be used for 
production of four-place, twin-engined 
amphibions. a new product that will go 
into quantity production shortly. Part 
of the space also will be utilized for 
building the eighteen three-purpose 
battle planes which the U. S. Navy 
ordered some time ago. 


Wins Guggenheim Scholarship 

DENVER (colo.)— Paul C. Spiess, 
this city, has won the $1,000 scholar- 
ship to the Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics, New York University. 
Spiess took the award with papers on 
"Height Above Ground Altimeters.” 
He was a freshman at the University of 
Colorado last year. 


Lang to Manufacture l’arts 

CLEVELAND (omo)— With an order 
for duralumin nose ends for wings 
completed for Great Lakes Aircraft 
Corporation, Lang Body Company, bus 
body builder, this city, announces its 
entrance into the aircraft parts field. 


Plan State Air Body in Florida 

JACKSONVILLE (fi.a.)— Ralph G. 
Grassfield, general manager of the State 
Chamber of Commerce, is in Orlando 
this week to discuss with Lieut. E. C. 
Nilson, chairman of the state chamber’s 
aviation division, plans for organizing 
a statewide aviation body upon which 
every town in Florida will be repre- 
sented. 

Air Industry a Leader 
Among Profit Gainers 

NEW YORK (n. y.) — O nly five indus- 
tries gained more in percentage of net 
profit for the first six months of 1929 
over the corresponding figures for 1928 
than did the aviation industry, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the National 
City Bank. Of 36 industries reported, 
shipping was first with a gain of 179 
per cent, and following in order were 
iron and steel, copper, petroleum, amuse- 
ment, and aviation, which gained 66.2 
per cent. 

Six firms were taken as a basis for 
the figures given for the aviation indus- 
trv. These reported total net profits of 
$12,522,000 for the first half of 1929 as 
compared with $7,546,000 for the same 
period in 1928. It is probable that the 
percentage of increase would have been 
greater if a larger number of air firms 
had been considered, since many of the 
smaller concerns which were depressed 
last vear have showed marked gains in 
1929. 


Master Company Moving 

WICHITA (ran.) —Master Aircraft 
Corporation, organized some time ago 
by George R. Arbenz. of Wichita, to 
manufacture two types of airplanes at 
Enid, Okla., is moving its factory to 
Woodward, Okla. A two-place biplane 
for training purposes and a transport 
of eight passenger capacity will be 
built, according to Arbenz. The cor- 
poration will occupy a temporary fac- 
tory until the city of woodward takes 
over a 160-acre airport for which voters 
of the town gave their approval recently. 


Deliver Stearman Mail Planes 

WICHITA (ran.) — Stearman Air- 
craft Company, this city, has delivered 
four of the new mail and passenger 
transport planes to Robertson Airways 
for service between Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati. Four more are being built at 
the Wichita factory for other lines. 
The planes are powered with Pratt & 
Whitney Hornet engines. 


Insure Garland Students 

TULSA (orla.)— All students en- 
rolled at the Garland School of Aero- 
nautics will be insured without ad- 
ditional charge against accidental death 
and disability to the amount of $2,500 
during the course of their training. The 
new system was made effective Sept. 1. 
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Supreme Propeller 
Moving to New Plant 

WICHITA (ran.) — Supreme Propeller 
Company will be turning out propellers 
in its new $60,000 factory building here 
by Sept. 15. Work on removing equip- 
ment from the old to the new factory 
has started. The new structure is the 
longest factory building in Wichita. It 
measures 75 by 312 ft. A balcony 20 ft. 
wide and circling the entire building 
forms a second story. It will be used 
for the finishing department. 

The experimental department is being 
featured in the new factory. One end 
of the main factory room will lie used 
for research and repair work. The com- 
pany plans to develop a steel propeller 
to add to its line of wooden air screws. 

A large aerial sign carrying “Su- 
preme Propeller” in letters 20 ft. in 
height is being painted on the roof. 


Aviation Financiers 
Form “Hangar” Club 

NEW YORK (n. v.) — A new club is 
being formed here by a group of men 
who have been interested in the financ- 
ing and development of aviation from 
a business standpoint. It will be known 
as "The Hangar” and will occupy a 
new building to lie erected at 34 and 36 
East 63rd Street by Cross and Cross. 

The following men constitute the 
board of governors of "The Hangar" : 
H. B. Baker, J. G. Blaine. J. C. Cow- 
din, Eliot Cross, J. W. Cutler, H. P. 
Davison, Marshall Field. J. V. For- 
restal. A. L. Gates. Robert Grant, Jr„ 
G. B. Grosvenor, J. W. Hanes, W. A. 
Harriman, R, F. Hoyt. C. M. Keys, 
C. I.. Lawrance. R. A. Lovett, G. M-P. 
Murphy. G. S. Rentschler, F. B. Rent- 
schler. B. A. Tompkins, J. C. Willson, 
J H. Whitney, C. V. Whitney. 


Seed 160 Acres in 1 Hr. 40 Min. 

BELLINGHAM (wash.) — R. C. Gra- 
ham, this city, recently seeded 160 
acres of land on Lttmmi Island in 1 hr. 
40 min. Seed was fed from Graham's 
plane in a 6 in. stream. Some eight 
hundred pounds of seed was used. 


Love Won Ohio 
Derby With Davis 

Error in an announcement 
of judges’ time and lack of of- 
ficial figures caused incorrect 
publication of results in the 
All Ohio Derby of the Na- 
tional Air Races. Corrected, 
the winners and their times 
are as follows: First, Lewis 
"Pat” Love. Davis V-3, Le- 
Blond, 4:43:15.6; second, 
H. A. Speer. Barling NB-3, 
Genet, 5:00:55. 
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Him-” BRIEFLY Hllli"* 

During August there were 8,025 
plane landings at the Oakland Municipal 
Airport. 6,203 passengers were carried 
and 1,565 student flights were made. 
These are records for the Oakland field. 

Nearly 300 cities and towns have been 
air markeed in Ohio as a result of the 
National Air Races. 

The name of the Commercial Aircraft 
Corporation has been changed to Com- 
mercial Aircraft Corporation, Ltd. It is 
located at Los Angeles Metropolitan 
Airport. 

During the operation of the Luding- 
ton Cape Cod Airway service between 
Philadelphia and Wood’s Hole, Mass., 
in the period July 3-Sept. 3, 101 
passengers were carried by the Fair- 
child 71 and two Travel Air cabin 
planes used on the line. 

The City of St. Louis has decided to 
operate the concessions at the Lambert- 
St. Louis flying field. 

Canada will spend about $140,000 
this year in the promotion of its chain 
of flying clubs. 

Flying lessons are being given by 
radio over Station WRNY. New York 
City, under the auspices of the Roose- 
velt Flying School. 

Air travel general information and 
ticket office has been opened in the 
Graybar Building, New York City, by 
the Western Air Express, operators of 
the New York-Los Angeles air-rail 

International Tranportatiqn Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has purchased a 
tract in Montabello. Calif., for the erec- 
tion of an airplane manufacturing plant, 
at a cost of $300,000. 

Fairchild FC2W2 5-passenger 
Wasp powered monoplane. "Parker 
Duofold.” has traveled 51.000 mi., vis- 
iting dealers in the past nine months. 

Daily air travel has been started at 
Charlottesville. Va., by the Dixie Fly- 
ing Service, Inc. 

A two-passenger high-wing mono- 
plane with folding wings is being mar- 
keted for $1,875. flyaway, bv the Self 
Aircraft Company, of Wichita, Kan. 

Gruss Air Spring Company will start 
operations this month in its new Los 
Angeies, Calif., factory, valued at 
$800,000. 

Aviation engineering of every type, 
including experimental and special lot 
contracting, is being undertaken by the 
Alpaugh Engineering Company, Tor- 
rance, Calif. 

The Philadelphia National Aeronau- 
tic Association Flying Club has received 
its first plane, a Travel Air 165 hp. 
biplane, for the use of its members. 

Guy G. Thayer and associates of 
Portland, Ore., have invented and con- 
template marketing an airplane motor 
called the “Aerobat” with 400 less parts 
than the average now in use. 

Mid-Continent Air Express of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has received delivery on 


three Fokker Super-Universals to be 
used as an air passenger service between 
Kansas City and Denver. 

The air show scheduled for September 
in the Boston ( Mass. ) Garden has been 
postponed until spring. 

An aviation committee to decide all 
questions pertaining to the municipal 
airport has been formed at Evansville, 
Ind. 

Aero Corporation of California re- 
ports a total of 1.540 passengers carried 
during the last day of the Graf's visit 
to Los Angeles. 

Dense smoke clouds being shown by 
the high winds and forest fires are ham- 
pering the operations of the Ontario 
Air Service Patrol. 

Mid-South Aircraft Company, Inc., 
of Memphis, Tenn., plans the operation 
of a sales and distribution service in 
that city. 

Aerial photographs taken of Mount 
Ranier by Capt. A. W. Stevenson and 
Lieut. J. A. Cockille, from a point 205 
mi. south of the Three Sisters, have 
proved very successful. 

There were 2,236 flights and land- 
ings from San Francisco's Municipal 
Airport. Mills Field, during July. The 
revenue for the month was $1,293. 

The central airport at Camden. N. J., 
has been designated as an official stop 
on the New York-Atlanta air mail 

Municipalities are not empowered by 
the law to create boards of control for 
municipal airports, but must be gov- 
erned as public utilities, it was recently 
ruled by tli Ohio Attorney General. 

A charter service operating from 
Atlantic City airport using Bellanca 
planes was recently instituted by Dela- 
ware & Atlantic Aero Corporation. 

Bremerton. Wash., air ferry operated 
between Navy Yard and Seattle, has 
carried 10,000 passengers since June 15, 
1928. 

Utica (N. Y.) Municipal Airport re- 
ceipts for hangar rentals and ground 
fees during August were $724. bringing 
the total receipts thus far to $2,538.25. 

Employees of the Kinner Airplane 
& Motor Corporation have formed a 
flying club. 

Long distance radio communication 
over 530 mi. range was recently estab- 
lished by a Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port plane. 

Mamer Air Transport, Spokane, 
Wash., will operate an air passenger 
service between Walla Walla and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

A law providing for the ultimate 
scrapping of every antiquated plane in 
California, called an insurance policy 
for air passengers, was recently en- 
acted by the California Legislature. 

It is understood that the Travel Air 
company will soon establish an aircraft 
factory near Montreal, Que., co-operat- 
ing with its sales agency, the Continental 
Aero Corporation, of Montreal. 
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III TRADE TIPS llllliio 

It has been reported that 

Bids are being asked for the general 
contract for the construction of the 
Wayne County Airport hangar at D< 
troit, Mich., the building to be 434 x 12b 
ft. and the cost $350,000. Plans are 
being drawn also for a power house, a 
machine shop, a waiting room and a 
restaurant. 

Bids are being asked for the con- 
struction of a power house at the Omaha 
(Neb.) Municipal Airport. 

Pitcairn Aviation is considering bids 
for construction of hangars at Candler 
Field, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Aero & Auto Engineering Com- 
pany is reported to soon begin construc- 
tion of an airport in Tampa. Fla., for 
both land and sea planes, adjacent to 
the 22nd Street causeway, bordered on 
the side by Hillsborough Bay. The de- 
velopment of this new project will cost 
about $100,000. 

St. Petersburg, Fla., will soon call 
for bids for construction of two hangars 
at the Albert Whitted Airport, to cost 
about $55,000, one for airplanes and 
the other for a small airship. E. H. 
Lewis is director of public works. 

Bonds for $35,000 have been voted 
by Natchitoches, La., for an airport. 

Little Rock, Ark., has voted bonds 
for $200,000 for the purchase of a site, 
construction and equipment of airport. 

Aircraft Industries, Ltd., is about to 
have plans prepared for a factory 
building to cost about $60,000, in Mo- 
desto, Calif., and will also open a flying 
school and operate a transport system 
between various cities in the San Joa- 
quin Valley. 

Neilson Steel Aircraft Company. Sec- 
ond and Camelia streets. Berkeley, 
Calif., has plans completed, and will 
soon let the contract for erection of a 
60 x 200 ft. addition to its plant 

San Francisco Bay Airdome, Inc., 
has plans completed and will soon let 
the contract for construction of an ad- 
ministration building, with waiting 
room of 200-seat capacity, three steel 
hangars, etc., on its tract near the 
Estuary Tube. Alameda, Calif. 


Representatives Named 

Nicholas - Beazley — Gorman 
Brothers Aircraft Division of Pennant 
Industries, 2262 59th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. ; for Metropolitan New York. 

Wright — San Diego Air Service 
Corp.. Lindbergh Field, San Diego, 
Calif.; sales and service. 

Great Lares — C apt. A. B. McMul- 
len, T ampa. Fla. ; for the states of Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Florida. 

Soo Skyways. Sioux Faals, S. D.; for 
eastern South Dakota. 

Curtiss — Brower Air Service, of 
Lindsborg, Kan. 

Avian — Owen B. Jones, of Chicago. 

Forrer. Hamilton. Maxwell — 
The Aero Corporation of California. 
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llllliw PERSONNEL Ill 

Arthur W. Kimbki.i. has been 
elected general manager of the United- 
Carr Fastener Company, Boston, Mass. 

E. D. Rice, recently of the Pitcairn 
Aviation, lnc„ offices at Brooklyn. 
N. Y„ is being transferred to Philadel- 
phia as assistant to Geoffrey S. Childs, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Pitcairn-Cierva Autogiro Company. 

William E. Telzrow has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Cleveland insti- 
tute of Aviation. Inc., at the Cleveland 
( Ohio) Airport. 

D. E. Brastoiv, formerly assistant 
manager of the Marshall Flying School. 
Marshall, Mo., has been appointed sales 
and advertising manager of the school. 

James R. Lowell has been named 
publicity director for Arrow Aircraft 
& Motors Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

Capt. Carl B. Squier. formerly of 
the U. S. Air Service, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Lock- 
heed division of the Detroit Aircraft 

Maj. R. W. Schroeiier. general man- 
ager of Chicago Curtiss interests, has 
been elected president of the Inter- 
national Aviators’ Club, recently organ- 
ized in Chicago. 

Carl S. Reeo has been elected presi- 
dent of the Fairchild Aviation Corpora- 
tion to succeed Sherman - M. Fair- 
child, who has become chairman of the 
board and is also vice-president of The 
Aviation Corporation. 

E. T. McKee will be in charge of 
aircraft equipment and accessory sales 
for the Curtiss Flying Service at Port 
Columbus. 

R. S. Boutelle, formerly of the flight 
test department of the U. S. Army Air 
Corps at McCook Field. Dayton. Ohio, 
has been named chief inspector of the 
Spartan Aircraft Company, Tulsa, Okla. 

O. R. Haueter. assistant sales man- 
ager of the Alexander Aircraft Corn- 
pan. of Colorado Springs, has been 
made vice-president of the Von Hoff- 
man Aircraft Company to succeed the 
late George Lea Lambert. 

S. T. Kaufman, of Kansas City. Mo- 
will be a mail pilot for the Aviation 
Exploration. Inc., operating between 
Shanghai and Hankow. 

Jersey Ringel is field manager and 
chief pilot of the recently formed South- 
ern Flyers. Inc., Chattanooga. Tenn. 

George F. Hartwig. Jr., transport 
pilot formerly associated with Barber & 
Baldwin, has been appointed field service 
engineer for the Consolidated Instru- 
ment Company of America. Inc. 

E. E. Roberts, formerly associated 
with the Stinson School of Aviation 
and the Lenert Aircraft Corporation, 
has joined the Ryan factory engineering 
staff of the Detroit Aircraft Corpora- 


James Work has been appointed vice- 
president of the Detroit Aircraft Cor- 
poration. Mr. Work between 1922 and 
1926 was chief engineer of the Naval 


Air Station at Lakehurst. N. J- and 
more recently assistant general mana- 
ger of the Naval Aircraft Factory. 
Lawrence G. King, magazine and 
newspaper feature writer, has been 
made assistant to the president. 

L. C. Nash has been appointed assist- 
ant sales manager of the Haskelite 
Manufacturing Corporation of Chicago. 
C. E. Scott will be in charge of air- 
craft sales: and George I. Fischer has 
transferred from the engineering depart- 
ment to advertising and sales promo- 


Norman G. Souther, formerly of the 
Nicholas Beezlev Flying School at Mar- 
shall, Mo., has been named business 
manager of the Spartan School of Aero- 
nautics at Tulsa. Capt. A. K. Ni.ms will 
direct the flying activities of the stu- 

W. E. Mann has been elected presi- 
dent of the Palmetto Aero Cluh of Pal- 
metto. Fla. Levi Courtney is vice- 
president. and H. S. Hughes, secretarv- 

Phillip A. Roll, first lieutenant in 
the U. S. Army Air Reserve Corps and 
chief pilot of the Airways Transport. 
Inc., will soon go to Maxwell Field. 
Montgomery. Ala., for a year of active 

Olcott Payson has joined the staff 
of instructors of the Skyways School at 
Marstons Mills on Cape Cod. Mass. 

Ralph Winslow Barnes, formerly 
of Akron. Ohio, is now in charge of the 
flying school of the Curtiss Service in 
Indianapolis. 

Nelson E. Jones has resigned his 
post as vice-president and manager of 
Breese Aircraft Corporation of Port- 
land. Ore., to join the Marine Aircraft 
Company. Sausalito, Calif. 
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New Firms Announced 


Standard Steam and Hoist Com- 
i-any. Inc.. New York; capital $50,000; 
by James T. Eason, M. Regina Perry, 
and Abram E. Berman ; to manufac- 
ture aircraft machinery. 

Aeromarine Airways. Inc- 120 
Broadway. New York. N. Y. ; capital 
100 shares no par-value stock: by Pike 
P. Waldrop, Eugene T. McQuade, John 
W. DeWitt; to deal in aircraft. 


Joe-Ben Lievre Aircraft, Inc., San 
Antonio. Tex.; capital $125,000; by 
Joe-Ben Lievre and others. 

Aeronautical Corporation of Can- 
ada. Ltd- Winnipeg. Manitoba; capi- 
tal 2.500 shares no par-value preferred 
stock: 5.000 shares of common no par- 
value lock. 

Farina Aircraft Corporation, 690 
Eighth Ave- New York City: capital 
$100,000: by Henry Farina, Frank M. 
Gould and Robert F. S. Harris : to build 
aircraft using new designs in wing, 
fuselage and landing gear. 

Florida State Airways. Inc., of 
Jacksonville Fla.: capital of $30,000 
with 3.000 shares of stock : by C. W. 
Sellick, Thomas Quinn and William 
Lindley; to repair and buy planes. 


Schools and Colleges 

Sergent School of Aeronautics. 
division of the Great Northern Aviation 
Corporation, of Duluth. Minn- has 
opened a new flying school at Cole- 
raine (Minn.) Municipal Airport. 

McMullen Flying School. Tampa. 
Fla., has done considerable plane re- 
building. recently having sixteen wings 
in the course of reconstruction. 

Moraine Flying Service. Moraine 
City, Ohio, has developed a club plan 
flying course. 

St. Louis-Universal Flying School 
recently graduated the twenty students 
comprising its fourth mechanic's class. 

Pacific Southwest Airways. Wich- 
ita. Kan., is being reorganized and will 
operate a flying school at the field now- 
used bv Buckley Aircraft Company and 
the Kinner Motor Company. 

Locust Grove Institute, Locust 
Grove. Ga.. is to begin soon comprehen- 
sive flying courses for the three grades 
of pilot licenses. 

Parks Air College. East St. Louis. 
Ill- reports an increased enrollment in 
the transport course. 


Starts Weekly Service 

MINNEAPOLIS (mink.) —Weekly 
airplane passenger service between this 
city and Superior. Wis- has been 
inaugurated by Head-of-the-Lakes Air- 
ways. Inc. A Ryan six-place mono- 
plane. with Wright J-6 Whirlwind en- 
gine. is used. 


Air Travel Bureau Busy 

KANSAS CITY (kan.)— A new high 
mark was established here August 30 by 
the Air Travel Bureau, when ticket sales 
through the bureau totaled $1,000. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES ^ 


Air-Rail Links 
Mexico and New York 

NEW YORK (n.y.) — By merely co- 
ordinating the schedules on existing 
train and air lines, an air-rail service has 
been arranged between this city and 
Mexico City, starting Sept. 8. Many 
other cities may- benefit indirectly by the 
arrangement by virtue of connecting 
train and plane services branching off 
from the main line. It is expected that 
the all-train service time of about 100 
hr. between here and the Mexican capi- 
tal may be cut to about 68 hr. 

This latest agreement in the air-rail 
system involves the New York Central 
and the Missouri, Kansas City and 
Texas railruads. the Universal Air Lines 
and Southern Air Transport (divisions 
of The Aviation Corporation), and the 
Mexican Aviation Company, a subsidi- 
ary of Pan American Airways. 

Going south from this city a passen- 
ger would leave here at 5 p.m. on the 
Southwestern Limited of the New York 
Central, arriving at Cleveland at 6.30 
a.m. the next morning. Leaving Cleve- 
land at 7.10 a.m. on a Universal plane, 
the passenger would slop at Chicago be- 
tween 9.05 and 9.45 for breakfast and at 
Kansas City between 1.50 and 3.10 for 
lunch. From Kansas City the passen- 
ger flies to Tulsa in a Central Air Lines 
plane (subsidiary of Universal) and 
arrives there at 6.40 p.m. At 11 p.m. 
be boards an over-night Missouri. 
Kansas and Texas train for Dallas. Tex.. 
orriving there at 7.50 a.m. The next 

taking from 8.30 a.m. to 3.45 p.m. There 
is an over-night stop here and the pas- 
senger goes by Mexican Aviation Com- 
pany plane to Mexico City- the next day*, 
leaving at 8 a.m. and arriving at 
1.45 p.uL 

On tile northbound trip the passenger 
leaves Mexico City* on a Mexican Avia- 
tion plane at 7.45 a.m. reaching Browns- 
ville at 12.55 p.m. and Dallas at 7.20 
p.m. Leaving Dallas at II p.m. by train 
and arriving at Tulsa at 7.59 a.m.. the 
passenger is able to leave the latter city 
8.30 a.m. plane for Kansas City, where 
he arrives at 12.05 p.m. Cleveland is 
reached, by plane, at 7.45 that night and 
the balance of the journey is completed 
by train. The fare by train and plane is 
about $300 while the fare for through 
train service is about $143. 


Canadian Air Travel Grows 

OTTAWA (our.)— During 1928. air- 
lines of the Dominion carried 74.669 
passengers to various destinations, 
which represented an increase of be- 
tween 1.500 and 1.600 per cent over the 
total carried four years ago. In 1925 
the number of passengers carried by air 
totaled only 4.897. 


Universal Air-Rail Operations 

ST. LOUIS (mo.)— Cross-continent 
air-rail line operated by Universal Avia- 
tion Corporation. New York Central and 
Santa Ee Railroads, has been operating 
oil a schedule negligably short of perfect 
during the first two months of service. 
Carrying more than 1.000 passengers 
during the above period, the combined 
system traveled 63.714 mi. in July and 
62.410 in August. 


Air Mail Increases 
In First Six Months 

WASHINGTON (u.c.) — A total of 
$7,280,441 was paid the air mail con- 
tractors for carrying 3,468.562 lb. of 
mail 6.379.776 mi. during the first six 
months of this year, according to the 
Aeronautics Branch. Of this the 31 
domestic carriers received $6,193,083 for 
carrying 3.142.652 lb. of mail 5.664.373 
mi. The eight foreign mail contractors 
received $1,087,360 for carrying 325.910 
lb. over 715.403 mi. The average pay- 
ment was $1.05 per scheduled mile. 

Boeing carried the largest volume of 
all. Tins company on its Chicago-San 
Francisco route received $1,632,744 for 
carrying 803.496 lb. of mail 1.127,724 
mi., while on tile Seattle-Los Angeles 
route it received $325,027 for carrying 
114.852 lb. over 375.419 mi. National 
Air Transport earned $1,144,089 for 
carrying 907.207 lb. 1.034.032 mi., and 
Western Air Express got $1,005,397 for 
carrying 335.159 lb. over 302.417 mi. 

Among the foreign carriers. Pan 
American Airways headed the list with 
a toal of $99,180 for carrying 156,404 lb. 
over 99,180 mi. on its Havana-Miami 
line. Canadian Colonial earned $44,616 
and carried 63.661 lb. over 46.376 mi. 
On the Miami-San Juan, Porto Rico, 
line of Pan American, the company 
earned $425,688 for carrying onlv 9,569 
lb. 213.599 mi. 

A total of $6,105,247,66 was paid the 
domestic contractors for their opera- 
tions throughout all of last year, as 
compared with the $6,193,083 paid dur- 
ing the first six months of this year. 
During the entire year 3.000.518 lb. of 
mail was carried 6.779.475 mi. 

Airport Traffic Code Developed 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— A suggested 
traffic code for airports has been drawn 
up under auspices of the Aeronautics 
Branch in its efforts to establish uniform 
regulations throughout the country in 
matters of airport operations control. 
The code as finally compiled is being 
printed and will be ready for distribu- 
tion within a few weeks. There is 
nothing mandatory in this code but it 
is Imped by the government that it will 
be widely adopted in the interests of 
orderly, efficient airport operation. 


Discuss Airship 
Line With Eckener 

Negotiations Indicate 
Commercial Service Next 

AKRON (onto) — Now that the Graf 
Zeppelin has completed a record round- 
the-world flight, the next step may be 
the establishing of regular commercial 
airship service — probably in tile nature 
of a shuttle line across the Atlantic 

I In?, announcement was made by I)r. 
Hugo Eckener and Paul W. Litchfield, 
president of the Goodyear-Zcppelin Cor- 
poration. who. together with other air- 
ship experts, discussed airship develop- 
ment during Dr. Eckener’s recent visit 
here immediately following landing of 
the Graf Zeppelin at Lakehurst. 

No definite action that might lead to 
future airship lines was taken by 
Eckener. Litchfield, New York financial 
men and others who participated in the 
discussions. One reason was that a 
meeting of Goodyear-Zeppelin directors 
could not be held because a quorum 
could not be obtained. 


In an interview given jointly by 
Litchfield and Eckener, Litchfield said: 
"I have no definite statement to make. 
We simply have been discussing the 
general future of commercial lighter- 
tban-air all over the world in all of its 
phases, and comparing notes in order 
that we may work in close harmony. 
We are talking with New York finan- 

to lighler-tlian-air activities, but no spe- 
cial significance is connected with any 
single visit now. The Dollar Steamship 
Line is familiar with our plans, and has 

No definite time has been set for the 
start of commercial airship operation, 
Litchfield asserted. Plans are being per- 
mitted to develop naturally, and are 
being followed along in sequence, be 
said. "I think the time is coming when 
there will be airship lines over both tile 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans.” lie con- 
tinued. "It is not possible to predict 
which will be the first to have such a 
line. It takes from three to four years 
to build a ship after plans are formu- 
lated. It is quite probable that in oper- 
ating commercial airships. Goodvear- 
Zeeppelin will have an interest in those 
companies in America, and I-uft- 
schiffbau-Zeppelin will have an interest 
in companies operating in other places. 
We cannot say at the present time what 
the set-up might be. 

"As a result of Dr. Eckener’s visit 
and of the conferences. Luftschiffhau- 
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The triangular plot between runways 
at Port Columbus is being planted with 
grass for the landing of small planes. 
An improvement program calling for 
the immediate expenditure of neai'ly 
$250,000 has been approved for the 
Curtiss field in Denver. Plans call for 
a twenty-five plane hangar, administra- 
tion offices, classrooms for students, 
shops, assembly rooms, a cafe, the level- 
ling of the mile-square field, construc- 
tion of oil-surfaced runways and 
installation of complete night-flying 

equipment. 

Atlantic Airways. Ltd., has a li- 
censed seaplane base at Millidgeville, 
St. John, N.B.. fully equipped for re- 
pair and service. Interstate Airlines. 
Inc., is completing "Tennessee's Skv 
Harbor,” a new airport near Nashville. 
Tenn. A third new hangar measuring 
100x120 ft. was opened Sept. 1 by the 
Von Hoffman Aircraft School of St. 
Louis. Mo. 

Improvement of the Curtiss Flying 
Service 160-acre airport a mile and a 
half west of Britton near Oklahoma 
City, Okla., was started Sept. 5. More 
than $200,000 will be spent on the air- 
port including the building of a brick 
and tile hangar. 100 x 120 feet. Eight 
major runways will be provided. 


Okay Airplane Company plans to 
build a field at Muskogee, Okla., near 
its plant. Cedar Rapids, la., was to 
vote Sept. 12 on the proposed issuance 
of $180,000 worth of municipal airport 
bonds to acquire and maintain a perma- 
nent municipal airport, build three all- 
weather runways, extend the present 
lighting and drainage systems and con- 
struct an additional hangar. 

The Viking Flying Boat Company. 
New Haven. Conn., has let the contract 
for construction of a hangar and run- 
way at the municipal seaplane base of 
Miami, Fla. Hattiesburg, Miss., has let 
a contract to the Mobile Steel Company, 
of Mobile, Ala., for the construction of 
a 80x100 ft. garage at the municipal 
airport, Hattiesburg. The East Baton 
Rouge Parish, Baton Rouge. I.a.. has 
voted to J mill property tax for five 
years to raise $150,000 for an airport. 
The Asheville. (N. C.) Chamber of 
Commerce has taken a five-year lease 
on the T. J. Roberts Flying Field, 
Fletcher, N. C.. to be used by the Ashe- 
ville-Hendersonville line. 


Bonds totaling $800,000 will be issued 
by the City of Shreveport. La., for the 
purchase of a large tract of land and 
the development and equipment of mu- 
nicipal airport. The government air- 
port at Folksen. Ga.. midway between 
Jacksonville and Waycross is to have a 
new hangar. Negotiations for the gov- 
ernment to furnish complete lighting 
equipment of Donahoe Field in Chchalis, 
Wash., have been negotiated by city 
officials. The City Counsel of Van- 
couver. B. C„ will purchase land on both 
sides of the Fraser River for new air- 

Joliet (111.) park board will spend 


$57,000 on 160-acre tract for the de- 
velopment oi a commercial and private 
airport. Council Bluffs (la.) City 
Council will float a $80,000 bond issue 
to finance a municipal airport. 

Aero Corporation of California is 
about to erect 20x126 ft. shop building 
and 26x70 ft. addition its its hangar. 

A 66.000.000 cp. lighting system at 
Roosevelt Field, L. 1.. was dedicated 
Sept. 7. The equipment includes Sperry 
boundary lights, obstruction markers. 
Hood lights, rotating beacons, search- 
lights, Neon fog beacon and illuminated 
wind cone, making this historic field 
well equipped for night operations. 
Roosevelt Field, formerly divided into 
Roosevelt No. 1 and No. 2 on account 
of the old Curtiss Field distinction, will 
be designated as Roosevelt Field. Since 
acquisition by the Aviation Corpora- 
tion. A 7.900 ft. runway across the 
two combined fields will be utilized for 
heavy plane take-offs. 

The American Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion will lay the cornerstone for its 
New York Seaplane Airport at Port 
Washington. 1- I.. N. V.. on Manhasset 
Isle, Sept. 14. The buildings will include 
offices for the company, manufacturing 
plant, hangars and landing facilities 
for visiting airplanes. Ground was 
broken recently for the Harrisburg, Pa., 
Municipal Airport to cover 300 acres. 
A complete lighting system was recently 
installed at Logan Field. Baltimore 
(Md.) Municipal Airport. 


In order to enlarge the Moline (111.) 
Municipal Airport to 330 acres the 
Rock Island County Court will start 
condemnation proceedings to secure the 
desired land. About $25,000 is to be 
spent on the development of the en- 
larged port. Tile runways 5,000 ft. 
long have been installed at the Dixon 
(III.) Airport and a beacon light is 
being installed. Fairfax Airport, Kansas 
City, Mo., recently let a contract for 
100.333 sq.yd. of cut asphalt for run- 
ways. A factory building costing $130.- 
000 will soon be erected at the same air- 
port by the Kansas City Aircraft 
Company. 

The Lambert-St. Louis Field is to 
have permanent runways installed by 
next spring. The Wood Brothers Cor- 
poration of Lincoln. Neb., is now con- 
structing a 160 acre flying field at At- 
chison. Kan. The Brownsville (Tex.) 
Airport is being used by Mexican Avia- 
tion Company, the Air Transportation 
Company and the Texas Air Transport 
Company. Mexican Aviation Company 
has undertaken to spend $100,000 on 
improvements to the airport within a 
period of 10 yr. 

The City Council of Lincoln, Neb.. 
has let the municipal airport to a 
newly incorporated flying school which 
will construct a $30,000 brick and metal 
hangar on the field. The Council 
Bluffs (la.) City Council has voted for 
the purchase of 200 acres for an airport 
to cost $80,000. Royal Airways, Inc., 
will construct an airport with complete 
flying accommodations at the Pennco 
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Airport, Madison, Wis. M. C. Connor 
of DePere. Wis., is building an airport 
south of the city. 

The airport at West Bend. Wis., is 
now under construction and will be dedi- 
cated in the near future. The Menomi- 
nee ( Wis.) Airport Company, will soon 
erect a hangar and purchase a cabin 
plane. The County Park Commission 
of Milwaukee, Wis.. will spend $20,000 
on a new hangar at the County Airport. 
The Sheboygan (Wis.) Airways Com- 
panv is building a new hangar to ac- 
commodate ten planes. 

Removal of the high tension wires 
around the Los Angeles (Calif.) Mu- 
nicipal Airport, which proved a hazard 
for the take-off of the Graf Zeppelin, is 
being negotiated by the City Council. 
Hangar No. 5 at Oakland (Calif.) Air- 
port. to be occupied by Boeing Air 
Transport and Boeing Flying School, 
will be completed Sept. 15. The Detroit 
Aircraft Corporation has purchased a 
30-acre tract at Long Beach. Calif., for 
the erection of a plane factory. A 
county public airport near El Monte, 
Calif., covering 900 acres has been 
proposed by the Regional Planning 
Commission. 

The Municipal Airport of San Fran- 
cisco. Calif., is preparing plans for ad- 
ditions to existing hangars No. 2, 3 and 
4 at Mills Field. Two hangars and an 
administration building are to be built 
at once at the Swan Island Airport, 
Portland, Ore., at an estimated cost of 
$75,000. The Tillamook (Ore.) Air- 
port was recently opened by H. S. Wil- 
son, C. A. Anderson and B. Hathaway. 
Klamath Falls. Ore., recently voted 
$50,000 in bonds for the construction of 
; modern airport. 

Lawton, Okla., has let the contract 
for construction of 80x125 ft. hangar, 
costing $11,465. Williston (S. D.) 
Chamber of Commerce is building an 
addition to the local hangar. Chamber 
of Commerce, Mankato, Minn., soon will 
let contract for erection of 60x80 ft. 
hangar. 


Airport Dedications 

The Kenton (Ohio) Airport was 
dedicated Aug. 4. Fresno (Calif.) Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Chandler Field, was 
opened for commercial use Sept. 1. A 
three-dav air circus was held in con- 
nection with the dedication of the Alex- 
andria, Ind.. Airport Sept. 1. The 
Logan-Caclie, Utah, Airport was opened 
Sept. 2. The $25,000 Newark (N. Y.) 
Airport was opened Sept. 2. This field 
is planned as an emergency landing on 
the Albany-Cleveland air mail line. 

The Big Springs, Tex., Airport cost- 
ing $100,000 which was formally opened 
Sept. 11-12 has been leased to Southern 
Air Transport, Inc. The Pittsburgh- 
Greensburg. Pa., Airport will be dedi- 
cated Sept. 20-21. The Durango 
(Colo.) Airport will be dedicated Sept. 
28-29. The Dublin (Ga.) Airport will 
be ready for flying operations in Oc- 
tober. "Tennessee Sky Harbor neat 
Nashville will have accommodations foi 
air travelers by Oct. 1 
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Discuss Airship Plans 
With Dr. Eckener 

{Continued from poor 5S3) 
Zeppelin and Goodyear-Zeppelin Cor- 
poration will work together more closely 
in furthering lighter-than-air transpor- 
tation. We have been discussing all 
of the plans and are trying to sift out 
the most feasible.” 

Both Litchfield and Eckener agreed 
that the round-the-world flight of the 
Graf Zeppelin had done much to hasten 
the day when regular airship service 
will be established. 

‘‘We have shown what a Zeppelin 
airship can do,” Dr. Eckener said. 
"Now we will try to establish regular 
shuttle service over the Atlantic. We 
arc not going to make another world 
flight, for there would be no advantage 
in beating our own record. The next 
thing is to prove that Zeppelins can be 
operated over regular commercial lines.” 

Dr. Eckener was enthusiastic in his 
praise of the Akron municipal airport 
development, especially the airship fac- 
tory and dock that Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation is building there. 

"I am very well satisfied with de- 
velopments at Akron," he declared. "I 
have never seen such a fine hangar for 
airships anywhere in the world.” 

The Zeppelin skipper made this 
declaration after inspecting the airport 
development, both from the air and on 
the ground. 

He told of the new airship that the 
Luftschiffbau-Zeppelin is building at 
Friedrichshafen. It is to lie about 30 
per cent larger than the Graf Zeppelin, 
having a gas capacity of about 5.000,000 
cu.ft. It will be no longer, but will 
have a greater diameter — a feature that 
was proved necessary by the world flight 
of the Graf Zeppelin. 

“The new ship will have more speed,” 
Dr. Eckener said. "The Graf is too 
slow, we found. The new Zeppelin will 
be powered with eight motors instead 
of five. These will be placed outside 
the envelope because we have no helium 
gas in Germany, and hydrogen must 
be used. Nothing out of the ordinary 
is being planned for this ship. It will 
be completed the spring of 1931.” 

The Graf Zeppelin's future activities 
are problematical, Dr. Eckener said. It 
may make another trip to America this 
fall, and is to tour parts of northern 
Europe within the next few weeks. He 
indicated the need for a large hangar 
on the Atlantic seaboard by pointing 
out that he could not impose upon the 
Navy too much for use of its Lakehurst 


Air Mail Reply Cards Popular 

WASHINGTON (d.c.)— T he experi- 
mental use of business reply cards by 
air mail, recently authorized by the 
Postmaster General, has already proved 
popular with many concerns. 


Progress Offered 
Prize For Airport 

ST, PAUL (minx.) — En- 
deavoring to stir up interest in 
Minnesota, Col. L. H. Brittin, 
vice president and general 
manager of Northwest Air- 
ways, Inc., has announced that 
he will donate a trophy, to be 
awarded to the community 
showing the most progress in 
airport construction within 
the next year. The trophy 
will be awarded in September, 
1930. 

Elements to be considered 
in awarding the trophy in- 
clude: airport adequacy, 

planes operating, hangars, 
communication facilities, wea- 
ther information, gasoline and 
oil supplies, organizations to 
promote aviation and town 
marking, 




Kohler Opens Lake Line 

MILWAUKEE (wis.)— Kohler Avia- 
tion Company. Chicago, opened a cross 
lake service from Milwaukee to Grand 
Rapids on Sept. 1. 


Canada Arranges 
Arctic Mail Route 

OTTAWA (ostT.) — Plans have been 
completed for the establishment of the 
Arctic air mail service which will go 
into operation early in November, it was 
announced recently by the Canadian 
postmaster general. The service will 
start from Fort McMurray, Alta., and 
terminate at Aklavik. N. W. T., near 
the mouth of the MacKenzie River. 

This route, which will extend almost 
parallel to the historic fur-trader’s trail 
for nearly 2,000 mi. north and northeast 
along the Athabaska. Slave and Mac- 
Kenzie Rivers, penetrates farther north 
than any other air mail service in the 
world, and will bring a remote but im- 
portant region of Canada's vast north- 
iand close to the main arteries of traffic. 
Previously it has been necessary to rely 
on dog teams for the transportation of 
mail in the winter and the advent of the 
plane will reduce days to hours. Four- 
teen points of call will be on the route. 


Starts Service in Yukon 

NOME (Alaska) — With the Yukon 
territory as its field. Yukon Airways 
and Exploration Company, Ltd., has be- 
gun operations with a Ryan Brougham 
piloted by J. M. Patterson. The com- 
pany was formed recently, with W. A. 
Puckett, as president, to provide mail 
passenger and light freight transporta- 
tion facilities between White Horse. 
Mackenzie and Telegraph Creek points. 
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Plan New Line 
To Span Continent 

MILWAUKEE (wis.) — The proposed 
new transcontinental air line with Mil- 
waukee as the operations base and with 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, as the eastern 
terminal and Vancouver, B. C. as the 
western, is not expected to be in opera- 
tion until around the first of the year. 

The new line was announced here 
ten days ago when Col. L. H. Brittin, 
St. Paul, vice-president and general 
manager of the Northwest Airwavs, 
conferred in Milwaukee with Carl 
Herzfeld, chairman of the Association 
of Commerce air service committee. 
The line will he operated by Northwest 
in conjunction with the Western Canada 
Airways. Northwest now operates the 
Twin Cities-Milwaukee-Chicago, Twin 
Cities-Chicago and the Fox River 
Valley lines. 

To Sjp.i I, Luke Michigan 

A new line will be projected by 
Northwest across Lake Michigan from 
Milwaukee to Detroit using amphibions, 
probably Sikorsky machines. Northwest 
will also extend its line westward from 
the Twin Cities to Winnipeg, Canada, 
via Fargo. N. D. Transfer to Western 
Canada planes will be made at Detroit 
for Halifax and at Winnipeg for Van- 
couver. Ford planes will be put in 
service between Milwaukee and the 
Twin Cities. The new cross lake line 
will not interfere with establishment of 
the Milwaukee-Grand Rapids line, 
which will begin within ten days, it 

Frank B. Kellogg, former United 
States secretary of state, has been en- 
gaged by Northwest as counsel to 
handle the interests of the new arrange- 
ment, because of the international 
character of the business, according to 
Mr. Brittin. 


Buenos Aires-Santiago 
Line Operated by U. S. Firm 

NEW Y ORK ( X. y. ) — R egular pas- 
senger service across the Andes Moun- 
tains is being operated on a weekly 
basis between Santiago, Chile, anil 
Buenos Aires. Argentina, by American 
International Airways, associated with 
N. Y., Rio & Buenos Aires Lines, Inc., 
of this city. A fleet of Ford tri-engined 
planes and a 20-passenger Sikorsky 
biplane make the SCO mi. trip in 104 hr,, 
as against 36 hr. required by the Trans- 
Andes Railroad. The planes, carrying 
passengers, mail and express, make 
stops at Rosario, Cordoba and Mendoza, 
climbing to 18,000 ft. in going over the 
14.000 ft. mountain pass near Mendoza. 

The Buenos Aires-Montevideo divi- 
sion of the same system has been op- 
c rating two round trips daily over the 

make in an overnight trip. This line 
has proved so popular among vacation- 
ists to the summer colony at Montevideo 
that the air fare is only $3.50 more 
than the boat fare. 
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FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 




Operations Reported 
On Mexican Airways 

MEXICO CITY ( Mexico) — During 
the first seven months of the present 
year planes on the mail and passenger 
airways of Mexico flew a total of 989,- 
366 km. (618.3571 mi.), carried 5,539 
passengers and 106,317.8 111. of cor- 
respondence on the 5,772 flights, ac- 
cording to figures compiled and offi- 
cially announced by the department of 
aviation of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works. The Mexican 
Aviation Company heads the list with 
3,563 passengers and 105.572.94 lb. of 
mail carried during this time. The 
newly established routes of the Aero- 
nautical Transport Corporation between 
Matamoros on the Cull of Mexico and 
Ma/atlan on the Pacific seaboard made 
147 flights, using five planes and carrieil 
111 passengers and 744.9 lb. of mail. 

Mexican Aviation Company planes 
flew 467,875 mi. and made 2.380 flights, 
using 29 planes. 23 pilots and nine 
co-pilots. Fourteen planes and twelve 
pilots were used liv other commercial 
aviation enterprises from January to 

July. These planes made 3.245 trips 
and carried 1.865 passengers. 

Figures just announced by the depart- 
ment^ show that there was a record 

huena Flying Field here during the 
week August 18-24. The movement 
covers both the departure and arrival of 
planes and practice flights. Fifty-three 
trips were made during the week. 36.176 
km. ( ^2.610 mi. I flown. 150 passengers 
carried and 2.209.5 lb. of m.iiMrans- 

the Mexico City-Brownsville route and 
6.379.8 mi. flown. Eight trips were 
made on the Mexico City-Guateinala 
line, the planes in this service covering 
5.570 mi. During the five trips made 
on the Mexico Citv-Ciudad Juarez route 
the planes flew 4.994.1 mi. Nine prac- 
tice flights were made. This was the 
heaviest week the Mexico City airport 



Preparing For Distance Attempt 

CRANWELL (England) — Another 
attempt to break the distance record is 
to be made soon under auspices of the 
Royal Air Force. This time the same 
Fai'rey long-range monoplane, which 
recently was flown from here to 
Karachi. India, on a similar attempt, 
will be used again. On the last flight 
the machine was flown 4.130 mi. The 
record is 4.453 mi., established by 
Ferrarm and Del I’rete on their flight 
from Italy to South America. Squadron- 
Leader A. <1. Jones-Williams and 
Flight Lieutenant N. H. Jenkins, again 
will be the crew. 


Will Attempt Altitude Record 

BRUSSELS ( Belgium ) — With the 
primary intention of studying rays of 
short wave-length. Professor Siccard. 
of the University of Brussels, will 
attempt to reach an altitude of more 
than 50.000 ft. in a specially con- 
structed balloon. The National Foun- 
dation for Scientific Research has fur- 
nished him with a fund of about 
SI 5.640 to enable him to carry out the 
experiment. *1110 detailed plans nt the 
balloon have not been given out. but 
it is siid that instead of a basket it 
will have a closed cabin built integrally 
with the envelope. 

Morzik Wins Light 
Plane Tour of Europe 

PARIS (France) — Final tabulation of 
all the factors in the International Light 
Plane Tour. August 3-14. gives lir,t 
place tu Fritz Morzik. of Germany, fly- 
ing a B.FAY. M-23 low wing two place 
monoplane powered with a 70 lip. 
Siemens Sh. 13 engine. He accumulated 
a total of 138.5 points. Capt. Hubert 
Broad, flying a Gypsy-Moth Coupe, was 
second, with 135.25 points, although he 
made the fastest time around the course. 

Lord Carbeiry was third, with a total 
oi 131 points, He flew a Raali-Katzen- 

.• 100 lip. Cirrus Hermes engine. Other 

Fourth. Herr l.usser. of Germany. 
Kleinm L-25 (40 hp. Salmson). 128.5 
points: fifth. Pilot Guazetti, of Italy, 
flviug a Romeo Ro. 5 (85 hp. Fiat en- 
gine). 127.25 points; sixth. Pilot Yon 
Dtmgcru. Germany, flying a plane sim- 
ilar to that of Morzik. 126.75 points. 
| Other details of the event are printed 
elsewhere in this issue and in the issue 
of Augnst 17 and 24. — Ed.) 


English Guggenheim 
Entry Perforins Well 


LONDON (ENGLAND)— The new Brit 
ish plane, which has been entered for 
the Daniel Guggenheim Safe Aircraft 
Competition, will leave soon for Amer- 
ica. and those who have seen it fly say 
that it has remarkable properties of 
slow flight at amazing angles to the 


It has been designed by Handley 
Page. Ltd., and lull advantage has been 
taken of the Handley Page automatic 
slot, the use of which retains lateral 
control of tin airplane when its speed 
has become so low that otherwise it 
would stall and spin into the ground. Ii> 
wings arc more than usually well pro- 
vided with slots, and, in addition, there 
are flaps along the trailing edge which 
also greatly' add to its capacity for slow 
flight under perfect control. The ma- 
chine lias been photographed leaving 
the ground nt an angle of at least 45 
deg. Such an angle is impossible for 
a normal machine, and the fact that it 
could fly off the ground in such a posi- 
tion with perfect control indicates diat 
a pilot when landing should he able 
lo do so at such a slow speed that tile 


■onlprooi. 

In appearance the airplane i: 
a normal type, and high hopes : 
tained of its success in this inte 
competition for a first prize of $100.- 
000. Maj. R. H. Mavq. British repre- 
sentative of the Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics, 
considers the conditions so diflicult that 
he doubts if any aircraft, except one 
using tile Handley Page slots, or de- 
signed on tile principle ol the Cierva 

seined, can fulfill all the requiremems. 
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Foreign News Briefs 

The government of Ecuador is plan- 
ning to build a modern airport at Quito, 
the capital city. 

Air express in Mexico lias cut con- 
siderably into the express shipment by 

A glider lias been built at the School 
of Navigation and Civil Aviation at 


Vera Cruz, Mexico, according to plans 
furnished bv the Mexican Association 
of Aeronautics and the National Glider 
Association, of the United States. 

Plans are being completed by the 
Mexican Department of Aeronautics ol 
the Ministry of War and Marine for a 
flight from Los Angeles. Cali L, to the 
Mexican capital by Col. Pilot Pablo L. 
Sidar, one of the leading pilots of the 
Mexican army air service. He will use 
a Douglas fitted with a Hornet. 

Mexico is making extensive prepara- 
tions for the reception of about 150 per- 
sons expected to visit that country in 
about 50 commercial planes during the 
latter half of Septemlier. The planes 


Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico, one of the 
principal seaports in northwest Mexico, 
is planning to build ail airport, which 
will be used by planes on the Tijuana- 
Mexico City line. 

Mexican and foreign models of air- 
craft anti accessories will be on display 
at an air show at Mexico City in con- 
nection with Aviation Week, which is 


to be held November 12-19, under the 
nuspiyes of the Mexican Association of 
Aeronautics. 

Maior Maddalena of Italy has an- 
nounced plans to fly in November from 
Rome to New York, non-stop. 

Under the auspices of the Aero Club 
of France there will he held at La 
Battle, France, on September 14 and 15. 


an international meeting for flying boats 
and seaplanes and a contest for the 
Aero Club of France Cup. [This will 
he described in a later issue. — Ed.] 


Ahrenberg Quits Flight to N. Y. 

IVIGTUT (GREENLAND) — Capt. Albin 
Ahrenberg and Lieutenant Floden. de- 
feated by bad weather and engine trouble 
in their attempt to fly by stages from 
Stockholm to New York via Iceland 
and Greenland and Labrador, have 
abandoned the undertaking and have re- 
turned to Copenhagen by steamer. It 
is understood that they now consider 
impracticable the northern route be- 
tween Europe and North America, the 
theoretical value of which they had in- 
tended to prove. 


Mexico to Try Gliders 


MEXICO CITY (Mexico) — The sport 
of flying in planes without engines is 
soon to be introduced in Mexico. Plans 
for such planes have been received by 
the Mexican Aeronautical Association 
from the National Glider Association of 
the United States in response to a re- 
quest from the Mexican organization. 
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Mexican Airline Expanding 

MEXICO CITY (Mexico) — Cor- 

poracion Acrotiautica dc Transportcs 
(Aeronautical Transport Corporation) 
is the name of the concern which Theo- 
dore T. Hull, of Los Angeles, recently 
opened in this country. [See page 496. 
issue of August 31. — Eli.] Besides 

operating from here to Ciudad Juarez, 
opposite El Paso, Tex., with stops at 
San Luis Potosi. Zacatecas, Torrcon, 
Jimenez and Chihuahua, the company 
also is operating a spur line from Chi- 
huahua to Nogales, Sonora, anti a line 
between Matamoros and Mazatlan by 
way of Monterrey, Torrcon and Du- 
rango. In addition to these lines one is 
to be opened between Monterrey and 
Tampico in the near future, the com- 


Builil Caproni 97 C 
For Airline Operation 

MILAN (italy) — Featuring a struc- 
tural framework of high tensile strength 
steel tubing, fastened by a special method 
which is claimed to be superior to weld- 
ing, the Caproni 97 C six-passenger cab- 
in monoplane has been produced for 
airline operation. It has already been 
used extensively on Italian airlines, 
notably the Rome-Milan-Trento-Monaco 
line which crosses the Alps, which offers 
a severe test of performance. 

The plane is powered with one 420 hp. 
Jupiter engine. The Caproni model 97 
Tr. C is similar in all respects except 
that it is arranged for three engines of 
100 to 120 hp. each, and is especially 
recommended for mountain flying, as it 
can fly- with two engines only. 

The unusually wide undercarriage is 
mounted upon an ingenious system of 
cross members which also serves to 
brace the wing engines in the three- 
engined model. The wheels are pro- 
vided with brakes, a comparatively new 
feature in European design. 

Dimensions and performance figures 
given hv the company for the single- 
engined plane are as follows : 



P.A.A. Radio System 
Reported Satisfactory 

MEXICO CITY (Mexico) — Complete 
satisfaction is being given, it is an- 
nounced, hy radio communications be- 
tween planes and land stations and be- 
tween the intermediate land stations in 
the system recently put into effect hy 
Pan-American Airways, and its sub- 
sidiary. Mexican Aviation Company. 
The various ground stations keep in 
close touch with planes in flight and the 
weather conditions under which they 
are traveling, and the pilots are imme- 
diately informed as to weather they will 

The Mexican Aviation Company re- 
cently established a 200-watt ground 
station on the Island of Cozumel, off the 
coast of Yucatan, and connecting the 
Central and South American branches 
of the Pan-American system with 
Mexico. The station has a radius of 
1,000 mi. and sends weather reports to 
the Tampico station every half hour. 

The company is making arrangements 
to build a high-powered ground station 
on the Sierra Madrc mountain range 
which is the barrier between Mexico 
City and Tampico. This station will he 
limited to weather reports and will 
make a detail study of wind currents, 
fogs and clouds over the mountain re- 
gion which is in the path of the com- 
pany's mail and passenger service be- 
tween the Mexican capital and the oil 
port. It is expected that this station will 


Form Air Tourist Commission 

MEXICO CITY (Mexico) — Repre- 
sentatives of various aviation companies 
operating the air mail and passenger 
lines in Mexico and connecting this 
country hy air with the United States, 
have been named members of the 
National Mixed Commission for Tourist 
Traffic. These executives will compose 
a subcommittee of the commission. 
Those appointed are: Lee C. Balcli, of 
Pickwick Airways and Latin-Ainerican 
Air Transport Company; Abel Espinosa, 
of the Aeronautical Transport Corpora- 
tion: Rodolfo Becerra Soto, of the 
Mexican Aviation Company and Ernesto 
D. Jimenez, of tile Inter-Americas Air 
Transport Company. 



WHAT OUR 

Readers Say 


Problems of the Inventors 

To The Editor: 

We read and hear so much of the 
great future in aviation, and by read- 
ing the magazine articles one is in- 
clined to believe that we now have the 
ultimate airplane. 

For whom is this great future? If 
we now have the ultimate airplane, 
then I would say that the great future 
is especially for the producers and 
salesmen and their agencies who can 
sell the present airplanes to the public. 

If we have not the ultimate airplane 
then the great future must be for the 
inventor, who is generally a super- 
mechanic without financial means to 
materialize his mechanical ideas, anil 
unless he becomes a super-salesman he 
must wait until competition and capital 
realize and demand bis brain products. 

Just now there seems to be no grea' 
demand in evidence for this sort ol 
product. 

The only protection and assistance 
an inventor gets today is through the 
patent office, and even then he ha; to 
become the proverbial salesman til 
order to do business with capital 

It seems to me that there should 
be some bureau or "society of in- 
vestigation of feasible inventions" 
established that could create a more 
favorable relationship between capital 
and invention, especially in the 
aeronautical field wherein it costs so 
much to experiment. 

If. to your knowledge there is such 
a society in existance that gives 
reasonable reports on aeronautical in- 
ventions that have been patented it 
would please me to know of it. 

Frank E. Skroback, 
Syracuse. -V. Y. 

[The place ol such a society as Mr, 
Skroback seeks is at present filled by 
the Patents and Design Board, com- 
posed of the three assistant secretaries 
for aeronautics and having the right 
to purchase for the government any 
inventions or designs for a sum not to 
exceed $75,000. All inventions sub- 
jected to the Board are first referred 
to the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics for approval, which 
must be given before the Board can 
act favorably. — E d.] 


Lumber-Built Hangars 

To the Editor: 

I am writing in reference to tli 
article entitled “Lumber-Built Ait 
pla:« Hangars” in your July 20 issui 


"Nearly two-thirds of all hangars 
in this country are either roofed or 
entirely built of lumber." says Mr. 
Perkins. Fifty years ago that was 
probably true of all buildings — before 
a belter material was found. 

Flying jumped into popularity over 
night — immediate shelters were needed 
— such demand was not anticipated by 
steel building fabricators — the line of 
least resistance was taken — wood 
hangars were built ! Will that always 
be true? Ten years ago practically 
the entire rigging, spars, struts, fuse- 
lage. etc., of all planes was of wood. 
Is that true now? Why? 

Less than five years ago the outer 
covering of all airplanes was cloth. Is 
that true now? Why? 

"Most types of hangars can be 
heated fairly well, the exception being 
the sheet metal siding construction, 
which, however, is little used in north- 
ern climates." says Mr. Perkins. 

We live. move, and have our being 
in Wisconsin — a northern climate — 
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and have been for fifteen years suc- 
cessfully and satisfactorily heating our 
steel buildings. Heating engineers 
grant our insulated sheet steel build- 
ing heating properties equivalent to an 
8” solid brick wall. We have homes 
built of steel. 

Ask Mr. Perkins what the heating 
properties might be in a single wall 
wood hangar. 

Sure — a wood hangar can he 
erected for $12,000.00. hut a steel 
hangar of identical dimensions will 
not cost even half of $40,000.00. 

How much of Mr. Perkins’ wood 
hangar is completely portable and sal- 
vageable in case of moving it to an- 
other location should t' 


Ask Mr. Perkins what the insurance 
rate is on the average wood hangar 
on any airport, and what company will 

By golly! I started out to write a 
little note and now it is nearly a book. 
There is plenty more that could be 


[In addition to the above letter of 
direct comment on some of the points 
made in Mr. Perkins' article. Mr. 
Locke has written a paper of his own 
on steel hangars, which will appear 
in an early issue. — E d.] 


Editorial Comment 

FROM THE DAILY PRESS 


Circumnavigated By Air 


morning, who lirst saw me urai 
Zeppelin loom through the mist will 
always remember his thrill. The early 
rising thousands of New \ ork City 
who watched the airship circle the 
town on its way to the end of its 
epochal journey could not wait to in- 
form the sluggard that they had been 
present on the great occasion. The 
millions outside the Zeppelin's orbit 
who did not actually see the finish of 
the spectacular flight heard by radio, 
newspaper and telephone that the task 
was done. Not in years has public 
interest been so warmly captured by 
an event. It is something to have 
lived in the day when the world was 
first circumnavigated by air: when 
the Pacific was crossed in a non-stop 
passage from the Orient, and when the 
same set of passengers, luxuriously 
housed, saw the whole earth unroll like 
a scroll beneath them. 

From the standpoint of the pilot, 
and of the experts who constructed 
the airship, this flight is hut an “ex- 


Provision must lie made against 
storms and the ever-feared menace of 
lightning. Better time must be made, 
although to girdle the earth in actual 
flying time of 11 days. 23 hours and 
33 minutes suggests the magic carpet 
of Eastern tale. Yet it is this very 
unwillingness of science to be content 
with achievement that has sent civiliza- 
tion so swiftly on the path of progress. 

Among those who now concede that 
the dirigible airship is the best means 
yet perfected for transoceanic travel 
are the airplane pilots. Colonel Lind- 
bergh among them. They could not. 
as aviators and sportsmen, have with- 
held such an admission from Eckener 
after his notable flight. Through fogs 
and around storms lie safely guided 
his great craft, and the "Gott sei dank" 
which he is said to have uttered at 
Lakehurst when the Zeppelin settled 
down could not be construed as in 
any sense implying doubt his ship 
could come through safely. In the 
same spirit Morse said, “What hath 
God wrought!" 

New York Times. 
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THE BUYER’S LOG BOOK 



“Servis Recorder” 


Lipe Engine Stand 


T HE Service Recorder Company of Cleveland. O.. 

has recently introduced an instrument which 
automatically records every activity of both plane and 
engine. 

This instrument, known as the “Servis Recorder.” is 
a small and very simple precision device which auto- 
matically writes a complete log of the plane. It is a 
completely self-contained unit operated by its own clock 
mechanism. A stylus which responds to the side-swav 
and vibration of the plane “writes” the record. The 
Servis Recorder may be attached in a short time to any 
part of the cockpit or cabin. It is an independent unit 
and is not connected with the motor or other mechanism 
in any way. 

Each day a fresh chart is inserted and the clock re- 
wound. No ink is required. As the chart revolves 
within the instrument a sapphire stylus acts on an opaque 
wax coating, revealing the dark paper beneath. At the 
end of the day a complete, accurate, and inviolate record 
of every movement of the plane appears on the chart. 
This record is invaluable to plane operators and their 
operating and accounting departments. The six-inch 
chart makes a convenient and permanent operation 
record, giving a day by day log of both motor and ship. 

An example of how this log is written is furnished by 
a glance at the accompanying reproduction. The con- 
tinuous narrow line indicates time elapsed while the 
chart was in the instrument. Wider lines tell the his- 
tory of the day. Each operation has its distinctive 



symbol. The application of the Servis Recorder to 
aviation has been brought about by the demand of com- 
mercial aircraft operators in this and foreign lands. 
Long experience has shown its value. The practicability 
of the Servis Recorder seems to be indicated bv the fact 
that many are already in daily use on motor trucks and 


I N ORDER to speed up the work of overhauling 
airplane engines, the Lipe airplane engine stand 
was developed. This stand is manufactured by W. C. 
Lipe, Inc.. Syracuse, N. Y., and distributed by the Gen- 
eral Aviation Co., Inc., of that city. 

This stand is mounted on diagonal leg braces provid- 
ing unobstructed standing room. Double swivel casters 



with hall bearings are used so that the unit can be moved 
from place to place. 

The frame is easily adjustable for width and length. 
It can be revolved freely in a complete circle in either 
direction and can be locked in any desired position by a 
band clamp. All sizes and types of engines can be 
mounted on the stand. 

Standard equipment includes one rotating adapter ring 
for any specified type of radial engine. This rotating 
ring is a convenience as it permits revolution of the 
motor on two axes. In addition, brackets are provided 
for in-line and “V” type engines. These brackets are 
slotted to permit accurate adjustments at any angle. 
Additional adapter rings for other radial engines also 
can be supplied. 


Champion Aero A Spark Plug 

A NNOUNCEMENT has been made by the Champion 
. Spark Plug Company, Toledo. Ohio of the devel- 
opment of a new aviation spark plug. This plug, which 
is designated Champion Aero A, is the result of a long 
series of experiments. 

The restricted bore of the Champion Aero A spark 
plug makes possible an extra exposure of the center 
electrode and the use of a short projection of the pri- 
mary insulator without in any way impairing the 
ability of the plug to withstand heat and oil. It is 
stated by the manufacturer that because of this re- 
stricted bore, breakage cannot occur in such a manner 
as to interfere with engine operation. 
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The 

WACO 



" 165 ” 


It’s a great ship for 
commercial flying 

F OR passenger hops and other eommereial flying, you 
will find that the WACO “165” is in a elass by itself. 
Above all things else, for such serviee you want a ship 
that is absolutely dependable and has extra ruggedness — 
especially in its underpinning. The “165'’ was designed with 
that in mind. It is one tough ship, built for knock-about 
serviee . . . stronger than necessary . . . in every detail. It 
will take an incredible amount of abuse. 

And it is practical. It carries a disposable load of 1070 
lbs. on ten gallons of gas per hour at 105 m.p.h. cruising 
speed. It has flying qualities typically WACO . . . flies 
hands-off almost indefinitely . . . yet shows not the slightest 
tendency to sluggishness on the controls. And, like every 
WAC.O, it asks no favors of a landing field. You can sit 
down anywhere with it . . . and hop out again just as easily. 

We’d like you to know more about the WACO “165” and 
its many exceptional features. Send for the new hook that 
gives full details and specifications. Write for your free 
copy . . . today. 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
T rov, Ohio 



ASK ANY PILOT' 
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engine using dependable 
Nickel Alloy Steel parts 


S ZEKELY radial aircooled aircraft engines have been 
designed to meet the increasing demand for a re- 
liable, compact power unit for small planes. In these 
engines where it is particularly important thatall excess 
weight be kept down to a minimum, 
dependability is insured through 
the use of Nickel Alloy Steel parts. 

Additional important uses for 
Nickel Alloy Steel are found in the 
Flying Dutchman, a low wing mono- 
plane produced by Szekely and powered by one of their 
SR-3 engines. Fittings on the Flying Dutchman are 
held in place by groups of Nickel Chromium Steel 


bolts extending entirely through the spar, thus insur- 
ing a solid footing for die absorption of strains. Also, 
four Nickel Alloy Steel bolts in double shear are used 
for the attachment of the engine to the fuselage. 

The dependable uniformity of 
the physical properties of Nickel 
Alloy Steel is one of the reasons 
why practically all leading manu- 
facturers of airplane engines, both 
in America and Europe, have 
adopted these alloy steels for highly stressed parts 
which must possess utmost dependability without 
excessive weight. 


I® o e Ik © 0 

FOR ALLOY STEEL 


l "BUYERS’ GUIDE T< 


L PRODUCTS” 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 


WALL STREET, 



On Hawks Instrument Board ■ • ■ 








■ -100% Pioneer Instruments 

Allimeter • Air Speed Indicator • Climb Indicator • Clock 
Earth Inductor Compass • Fuel Level Gauges (2) . Rheostat 
Fuel Pressure Gauge • Oil Pressure Gauge • Switches 
Tachometer ■ Thermometer . Turn and Bank Indicator 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
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TRUSCON STEEL HANGARS 




Modern 
Daylight 
Fireproof 
Clear Floor Space 
FullWidth Steel Doors 


Ease iii handling airplanes. fire 
protection and ample daylight 
are provided in Truscon -Steel 
Haiipirs. There is a type, size 
and arrangement of Ihescsland- 
ardi/.ed buildings to exactly meet 
each individual need. 

Truseon furnishers the various 
steel products required in any 
type of hangar construction. 
Truseon Steel Hangar Doors are 
of distinctive design anti con- 
struction to insure durability, 
easy operation mid long service. 
They open the full width and are 
available in all sizes of Straight 
or Curved Track types. 

Write for suggest ions, liter- 
ature and quotations, sent 
you without obligation. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
Warehouses and Olfices in Principal Cities 


TRUSCON HANGAR DOORS 
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Aviation 


Insurance 


facts about B. & B. Service 


Established 1922. reducing insurance rates by approximately 
25%. raising limits of indemnities and broadening forms of insur- 
ance protection. 

FIRST to supply, in 1922. comprehensive aviation insurance under 
an all-American combination policy form, than which no broader 
form exists today. 

FIRST to construct and supply aviation finance insurance, dealers* 
and manufacturers" blanket policies, airport and airmeel liability 
policies, anil policies covering beyond the United States. 
FOREMOST in constructing and supplying, at a moment's notice, 
special forms of coverage to suit unique requirements. 

ALONE in operating on a non-pool basis maintaining an open mar- 
ket through which responsible insurance companies may operate 
iiHl<(Minlelltly. 

ALONE in maintaining an engineering and advisory service cover- 
ing the entire country and serving all interests. 

ALONE in having developed a world-wide organization whereby 
American exporters of aircraft may secure adequate insurance and 
in addition, foreign local engineering anil advisory service. 

ALONE in having paid more aviation claims than all other aviation 
insurance organizations. 

ALONE in being favored with the major part of all available avia- 
tion insurance business. 



The foregoing facts are the result of maintaining consistently over a 
long period of years B. & B. SERVICE, STABILITY AND SECURITY 




BARBER & It Inc. 

EsI. 1922 A New York Corporation 




Aero Insurance Company _ ^ 

Fire Association of Philadelphia* 

Victory Insurance Cottipuny 


Aero I in 
Globe I • 

Federal 
The Bel 


ion Insurance Company 
a Indemnity Company 
ce Insucance Company 


CHANIN BUILDING 122 East 42nd St. NEW YORK 


Telephone: Lexington 4316-7-8 :t :: :: :: :s :s Cablegrams: Avbar, 
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I ARGE corporations buy airplanes on 
J proven efficiency and guaranteed, 
not estimated, performance. They, like 
the five large air mail companies which 
use Boeing equipment to move half the 
nation’s air mail, want "seven-day-a- 
week planes.’* 

The purchase of Boeing Model 40-B4 
by such companies as Standard Oil of 
California, Associated Oil and Empire 
Oil, is another endorsement of the 
superiority of the Boeing combina- 
tion passenger-cargo plane. 

Unusual performance has been amp- 
ly demonstrated by more than six 
million miles of scheduled flying cn th; 
transcontinental and Pacific Coast air 
mail, express and passenger routes in 


the last two years, under conditions 
varying from sea level to 12.000 feet, 
and from sub-zero to tropical temper- 

Many distinctive Boeing features 
make Model 40-B4 the idea I plane 
for many individuals and compan- 
ies: transporting company executives, 
salesmen or merchants to branch 
houses; emergency shipments, news- 
papers, advertising purposes, moving 
men and materials to points inaccess- 
ible by land, etc., etc. 

Performance specifications of 40-B4, 
and other models from this, the largest 
airplane factory in America, are given 
below. Write us for complete details 
on our various planes. 


BOEING AIRPLANE CO. 


SEATTLE 

of Unite 



WASHINGTON 

Transport Corporation 




NYAT AIRPORT 


at North Beach, Queens. 

Now in operation for Seaplanes 


ft LIDING gently down into the smooth, protected waters of Bowery Bay, 
\jr your seaplane comes to a halt at the New York Air Terminals anchor- 
age, or taxies up on the wide ramp. Alighting, you board a trim speed cruiser, 
and are whisked out into the broad channel of the East River. Fifteen min- 
utes later you step ashore at East 42nd Street, Manhattan. 

Thus readily the problem of a MarineFlying Base in the metropolitan area 
is solved. New York Air Terminals, Incorporated, by locating a convenient 
port within the city limits of NewYork, provides ready accessibility.combined 
with excellent service facilities. Fuel, oil and suppliesare instantly available. 
Storage space for sea planes and amphibians will be found, whether for an 
overnight visit or permanent occupancy. Skilled mechanics offer the highest 
grade of repair and maintenance service. By next year an excellent flying 

field of about 200 acres will also be available Whether you are a sportsman- 

owner of a private seaplane, a flying commuter, the operator of a passenger 
transport line, or a distributor needing a handy location for demonstration, 
the New York Air Terminals airport at North Beach, Queens, invites you to 
avail yourself of the port’s facilities. Come and make a personal inspection. 
See the smooth operation of leading passenger seaplane lines, now using the 
port as a base. Our speed cruisers operate on regular schedule from East 
42nd Street, or there is easy access by way of the 59th Street Bridge. 

For those tcho are unable to arrange a personal visit , tee have prepared Bulletin A-ll. 



NEW YORK AIR TERMINALS 

INCORPORATED 

307 WEST 49th STREET, NEW YORK 
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The front end 
of a * plane 
is like the hind 
end of 
mule 

B UT the same people who will care- 
fully stay away from a mule’s heels 
will unthinkingly rub noses with a plane. 
They haven’t learned yet, that the front 
end of a plane demands the same respect 
as the hind end of a mule. 

People must be protected against their 
own ignorance and thoughtlessness when 
visiting a flying field. The surest, most 
efficient way to protect visitors is to 
restrict them to a fenced safety zone with 
an Anchor Chain Link Fence. 

Let us submit a plan for proper barrier 
protection at your airport. 75 Anchor 
offices located in principal cities from 
coast to coast are ready to advise you 
or take over all details of erection. Just 
write the office nearest you. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Avenue 8s Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 



Anchor 

ruAtv LINK 

SI Jencei^ 
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Trouble — the Transport plane in danger — 
the pilot pulls a lever ... the upholstery of 
each seat springs around each passenger — safety 
jackets — two snaps are fastened . . . and one 
by one the passengers are dropped through the 
plane. In 60 seconds twenty thankful pas- 
sengers arc floating safely to earth. 

Not a dream hut an actual fact with the Smith 
Safety Seat. 

FLOYD SMITH 

SAFETY CHUTES 

BRING TO AVIATION 

LIFE SAVING CERTAINTY 
The Manually Operated Pack 

This is the newest advancement in regulation 
from Rip— that give .(ulcker opening and 



Switlik Manufacturing Co. 

Sates Office: 302 CITY CENTRE BLDG., PHILA. 
Factory: TRENTON, N. J. 



. . . and 3 times 18 
is quite a lot — 

Consider the important job of greasing rock- 
ers and rocker arms on a radial airplane engine. 
One popular type of 9-cylinder engine has 
18 Alemite fittings. Take a tri-motor ship and 
three times 18 is quite a lot of fittings. 
Lubrication can be done by hand but how 
much quicker and more efficient to use the 
U. S. Electro Hy-Press Grease Gun which is 
a one-man unit giving “pressure shot" opera- 
tion and fast pumping. 

Many hangars are using this unit for engine 
work and greasing of tail skid and control 
column assemblies as well. 

Ask any automotive jobber to show 
you U. S. Equipment or write 
direct for latest bulletin giving de- 
scriptions and prices. 

TT£I AIR COMPRESSOR 
COMPANY 


5348 Harvard Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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BOEING SCHOOL 
of AERONAUTICS 

opens this month 
at Oakland 



All you want 
to know about 
aerodynamics — 



What Determines Yonr Choice of FLOODLIGHTS 


proof 

proof 

proof 

proof 



PROVED FACTS 

OF RELIABILITY— B. B.T. (Pioneers in Airport Lighting) points to 
uninterrupted performance of its Floodlights since their installation on the 
first Transcontinental Air Mail line in 1924. 

OF MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY — Greatest Illuminated Area Cover- 
age insured thru exclusive use of 180° Fresnel Lens in combination with 
High Intensity Arc or High Wattage Incandescent Lamps as light sources. 
OF MINIMUM GLARE — Complete vertical and horizontal Beam 
Control thru exclusive use of Fresnel Lens and even distribution from 
single light source over a TRUE 180° spread. 

OF GREATER ECONOMY- Because of greater i 
coverage fewer units are required to light a comparable a 
quent savings in initial unit purchases, it 
It was NO ACCIDENT that 
ports of call, nor was it guess- 

St. Paul, Cincinnati, Wichita, 

of practically all of the World’s Maj 
lighted by B.B.T.) that they also chos 


“Aviation’s Bad Weather Floodlights' 



: LATEST CATA1 


W OULD YOU ASK FOR MORE 




Distributors (or 
These Famous Airpla 



LUDBWCTOW 


LUDINGTON PHILADELPHIA FLYING SERVICE, INC. 

PHILADELPHIA CENTRAL AIRPORT 





Flexible Shafts 

Jor 

Tachometer Driving 

and other 

Power Transmission 

f Made by the largest producer I 
’l of steel wire .flexible shaft j* 

The S. S.White Dental Mfg. Co. 

Industrial Division 

15a West 41 nd St. NewYork, N.Y. 



»>TITAN I NE> 

Regiitered Trade Mirk 

A Complete Range of 

AIRPLANE FINISHING MATERIALS 

Dope-proof paint, black, white, aluminum or grey; 
Clear nitrate and acetate dopes; 

Ti-Two colored one-material dope; 

Pigmented nitrate dopes; 

Flexible wing lacquer; 

Wood and metal lacquer (for inside and outside finish) 

TITANINE, Inc. 

Union, Union County, New Jeney 


FAIRCHILD ,. Wn .. 

planes and open biplanes form a complete line of quality 
aircraft for dealers’ sales. Fairchild aviation products also 
include pontoons, skis, landing lights and engines. Deal- 
ers address Fairchild Airplane Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, Farmingdale, L. I., U. S. A. 

II AIRPLANES 



A 110 m.p. h. Propeller 
cannot do Justice \o v v v 
a 130 m. p. h. plane 


LE BLOND 




's.5= =rta£!V *£■£ 


Hamilton 
Fits the "PROP" 
to Give Maximum 
Efficiency . . . 


COLONIAL GRAIN 
UPHOLSTERY LEATHER 
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The International Derrick 8C Equipment Co. 

Columbus. Ohio Los Angelos. Cal. 
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LIGHT WEIGHT 

S PECIALLY designed for airplanes, 
the Bendix Wheel and Bendix 2-Shoe 
Servo Brake form a single unit — sturdy, 
efficient, compact. 


The 30x5 inch size weighs ZZ% pounds 
complete with brake- 





uisKoimvmi 

ISSTItllAVliSTS 


“Opportunity” Advertising: 

Think ‘‘SEARCHLIGHT'’ First! 


w m—4 m v. 


AVIATION CORPORA 




AVIATION 



VTEEL / /AMGARS 

• PERMANENT * 

• FIRE-PROOF * 

* LOW COST * 





BOYC E 



Wsmmm 




MotoMeter Gauge and Equiment Corporation 
2 Wilbur Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 


U SPECIAL 
AVIATION 
PISTON 

RINGS 


Prati & Whitney 


n Ring Co., Paterson, N. J. 


The Budd 
Wheel Company 

Makers of 

Wheels for airplanes 

PHILADELPHIA AND DETR 
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Aluminum Fuel and 
Oil Tanks 

“Tank up with the leaders” 

Lightest aluminum welded 
tank per gallon — most 
durable — highest safety 
factor. Prices in range with 
commercial aviation. 

See our exhibit at the Cleveland Show, Booth 227 

StreloCf-Naughton 

CORPORATION 

£0 Williams Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Telephone: Humors Point 10463 


Used and Surplus 
Equipment 


I NDIVIDUAL items of used 
equipment, or surplus new equip- 
ment, or complete plants, are dis- 
posed of (and found) through adver- 
tising in the Searchlight Section of this 
paper. 



“SearchlighT” 


P1TCA1KI 

AIltCKAJFT 



For Air Mail ust 


. , SUPER MAILWING 


For Sport or Private use , , SPORT MAILWING 


SEAMLESS 

STEEL TUBING 

All Aircraft Grades 
Warehouse stocks for immediate 
shipment in any quantity. 

Mill shipments for substantial 


SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 

1435 FRANKLIN STREET 
DETROIT 

BUFFALO CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES 


LANDING LIGHTS 


Nlcfcolas-Heazlei 

j Wme Company 


WESTERN BRANCH — 3769 M 


BENT-WOOD (J, WrheJJslur 


WING ENDS 

UNLAMINATED 



H. G. SHEPARD & SONS. 
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☆ 


ONLY 


CrMMGE 

OFFERS SUCH UNUSUAL 

PERFORMANCE 

WITH COMFORT AND ECONOMY 



Greatest speed range... finest appointments 
and construction . . . and now available for 
delivery ... See the nearest dealer or write 
for complete information. 

Star Aircraft Co. 

BARTLESVILLE. OKLAHOMA 


i A complete motor 
‘ overhaul service 

. WUSassMaXHESKS 


Thompson Aeronautical Cbrp. 

CLEVELAND AIRPORT 


A NOTRUS HANGAR 



Was selected by 

Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation 

rnade^possible 7og^her "«a*nd?iXed 

sectional units. This and other salient features 
strongly recommend Notrus Hangars for all 
housing conditions. 

Save a third. Write lo. Bulletin. 

NOTRUS HANGAR CORP. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS ^ 


“Save by using 
k Cheney - Cast Cylinders ’ ; 



S. Cheney and Son 

Manlius, N. Y. 


Who are They? 




pnV 


UEKM\Elt-.JOYCG 

AIRCRAFT -pf CORPORATION 

BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


es Like a Hawk— Lands Like a Kitten 

Landing Gear 







HERE TO FLY 



FLY WITH US 

siwEMSBr* 

|Sg£S ! £*S”"s"B 


Edgewater Flying Club, Inc. 


LEARN TO FLY 




Cape Cod Glider School 

American Motorless Aviation Corpn. 


— MICHIGAN — 


LEARN TO FLY IN DETROIT 


HARRY ANDERSON 


Complete Air and Ground School 
TRAVEL AIR AND STINSON PLANES 
EXPERIENCED INSTRUCTORS 
FI'RNITCRE CAPITAL AIR SCHOOL 



1 "Where the be/t pilot/ are trained J 
J 3oo6 Pure Oil Bldq. Chicago. III. J 


Additional Where to Fly 
Ads on p. 41 


R)R. INFORMATION REGARDING FLYING 
SCHOOLS 

Look in the ‘where to fly’ section 

OF ‘AVIATION’ 

You CAN ASCERTAIN AT A GLANCE THE 
BEST SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY 

Information also obtainable from 

SEARCHLIGHT DEPARTMENT. Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York 


! WHERE TO 

FLY 


M li LEARN TO FLY 

^ 

^ 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 



TRIUMPH 

sna as - i mxssz'sziz 

PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

754 LEXINGTON ftVE. BROOKLYN NEW YORK 

"H-slrsr 

’^teSn&ssur 

WS S n Bri^ NO»rr M TV. CO.. 

"S'""' 

Stu-11 W 

NATION PPOTECTION. Inc! 
INSURANCE BROKERS TO AVIATION 

Phoenix Clear Nitrate Dope 

M2 «*»&%£ sasn." 

PHOENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 

B SparkPlugs?< ! Ic. 

Hi w ® 

n JOHN COX ^ AND SON^ 



ONE DOLLAR 

Paragons-- 

Propellers 

Pawn Eoiloeetk Inc., 2U CrtMil s l .Saltlum, Mo. 



OX-5 SPECIALISTS 

MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT. Wt 

Illustrated booklet deserlblnit Davenoorfs 
,ar„ Airport and eehoo, alled with each 

Iotva-Illinois Airways Inc. 

DANIEL GUGGENHEIM SCHOOL 
OF AERONAUTICS 

aaggaag;— 

HANGARS 

Fireproof steel hangars. 
Erected anywhere. 
Send for catalogue No. 110 

AIRPORT HANGAR 

itch & Bank 

gff INDICATOR 

Northeaster Flying Togs 

Hetmels, goggles, flying suits. 
Write tor complete catalog. 
BECK DISTRIBUTING CORP. 

J PTII tl 

°” SSiSSSSBr® 

mmmm 

«s3»sSM 



HASKELITE 

"«S%Si£ffls®s. 

G A R D NE R^' PRO PELLEr" WORKS 

The Aircraft Service 
Di rectory brings 
you into weekly con- 
tact with the entire 
Aeronautical Indus- 
[; try. 

PITCH INDICATOR 

0X5 Cylinders 

r;r,r.i b ar !M. 
5»£ ‘SS.i3ffl.1ffi’ biTJd'aUu 4*!."'" 

FLOTTORP 

nOTT °Sr„/5?B| J Mi"hi«?n MPANY 

STEARMAN, D. H. MOTH 
AND MONOCOUPE 
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FOR SALE 

FOR SALE 

FOR SALE 

ALMOST iicw^eomtilete H^U^.Roj'ee^lS eybn- 

we are willing to sell these soialler engines, which 
arc all now. at reduced prices. Golden Eaglo 
Aircraft Corporation. 416 Eaat Industrial 

The Stearman'^AIrernlt Ompw.^i%!pa? n £>n: 

B ^O^.^TravoG AjrK'^ly’ ^LlncalmPxge.^ Jn. 

FOR^ALE : 1028^Waco 10. ^ NC llceined Jime. 
ground* Miller Rock Arms. Perftel condition 
Ihroughom, *1.776^ Flyaway Albany. New 

FOR SALE — Healh Super-Parasol. slIghGy used 

inder. ulr-eoolod rotary. Fully rnmplcte with 
liiole.^ *85. J. T^Polt*. c la Clyde Steamehlp 

COMPLETE net Wueo 1(1 wince. *450. Never 
« -racked. Two complete sets Waco 10 tall 
unite. *00. One eet Edo Pontoons, never used, 
cheap Combination wing Enirlerock. 0^ three 

FOR^SALE. Hrene^aS^Woco, len^ex^ollMlt 


* a'salesman should sort at* leaal one Eaglcrock 
Write Ior'cIela?l". ^ Alexander /LlrcnS £!Td*pL 

FOR SALE— Wasp motor No. 0484— series A— 
410 tap., flown 751 :2 hours. Less than 200 
hours since last complete overhaul. Running 

p'v i ft n as &%*&£%£!. 

Bhiwii v?n****ry Pan* American Airways. Inc., 

14^OT»"blM n SrSe^0^rhau?"' Many* extras 




EMPLOYMENT and BUSINESS C 

ONDISPLAYED— RATE PER 5 


Sro£ Wl 1 ,if l o n 5. S I "^!,r 

' &. ,W 4°56 eW S „?,n.S; 


iDKltsoN ■! 






S 


LICENSED Pitcairn PlreCyina. OX-5 mo 

jsH r - 

eompasA^ Wired^for navtgMtaiMIghl*. 


MAGNETOS, laohom 

B&S^’SSS 






SSf^iT^Si 

propeller. duals. 


A REAL BARGAIN 

" d ” " "a," ^ S 
tfsssr&^i-'s? ss 

I.ELAND PECK 


SuiolU’ ST*5. "f™' W nSiu" e”i 80° HP 
gete^antl hi h «oo(l condition. S47S c 

or' C COl) rl Hi So? 1 ' Saa^'pilStlM a Bro» 


050 U "h. : rZoirh^A^.. "indlan 

fei r 


LlKerty ^with' exhauiu^tnuUfokht tint f'reverw 

II 



FORD 

TRI MOTOR 

For Sale 

RYAN B-l 

1° 

Ryan B-l, J-5 in A-1 condition 

MAHMACHCSETTft AIRWAYS 
1 liKIOR STION 

MOTORS i 

TWO 

i Cessna Monoplanes 

Used as private pleasure plane and 
for some sightseeing commercial 
trips, and therefore has been flown 
only under ideal weather condi- 
tions. Has had most careful and 
expert handling by best pilot and 
mechanic obtained from Ford 
Motor Co. This plane is in excep- 
tionally fine condition. 

Price: $30,000 
JAMES R. CLARK 

2-cylinder Lawrence, Anaanies. [ 
OX-5's OXX-6's. 150. 180, 220 f 
and 300 bp., Hisparto-Suiza's j 
Liberty's. LeRhones. etc. 

Also lots of Hispano-Suiza parts of 
all descriptions. 

KARL ORT 
YORK, PA. 

FOR SALE 

Ryan 

Brougham 

with Wright J-5 

| Fully equipped. 162 bout. Inertia 

1 heatet. compass, brako. pneumatic tite 
j tail wheel. Always in hangar. Motor 
| and ship guaranteed perfect condition. 

Price, $4,000 
Joseph H. Dotterweich 


aviation^ anBA BiCHMCHT S»8IIfII3fl& 


FOR SALE 

POSITIONS VACANT 


FOR SALE; 160 Hlsso Jenny. Motor loos than 

8E S.l"s,lS'.3S'S ,i*Ta! 

degree to teach airplane designing and stress 
analysis in an old established school. Also 
airplane construction foreman desired. Slate full 

Aeronautical Exposition 

AIR RACES 

PARACHUTES, new and used, rope ladders lor 

b-SM Sff&^SKE 

pertsneed in factory assembly work. Apply 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

B ^ours? r repainted J 6 This' shi[L 

shape, real buy at S7.000. Travel Air. Hlsso 

neatkms' and "alary expected. 


right man to work up. Lenert Aircraft 

MID-SOUTH FAIR 

abfe 0 “ nl RobblfS r F a >"ng l Oh?d” d 

$2,000 IN CASH 

^ A i L Sr','o n . h » n , 1 C H W. iSn » P ,o' Vo's i m' 

620 No. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, HI. 

Free Exhibition Space 

SI mnJ^hBealed 0 |n ly-'^Yorif 'c™^ ' 

Wriu er IV... -or p.it.eula,. | 

ffUSTSSA. New'YSi-k A ' i “ ti0n ' T,nlh Aie 

POSITIONS WANTED 

FRANK D. FULLER, Secy. 
MEMPHIS. TENN 

Cleveland. Lakewood. Ohio. 

AERONAUTICAL manager, capable assuming 
complete charge or handling all branches me- 
chani'M i aeronautical instructions. Thoroughly 

ships ai^bmrgainA * W'nshington’ Air Terminals 
CorporaUoii^230 National Press Building. Wash- 


AVIATION— flTVtVK 

LIMITED eonuuerclal pilot, wilj^flyOTor living 

iSSS.r’ without “ilwu”?" ABM 

WASP motors lor sale, mm- 1111 B type Wasp 
motors, with C type valves. In perfect eon- 
dition. All hove been thoroughly overhauled 

sS!.«S£i &ESS.3 

sure purchasers receiving motors in A^-l eondt- 
rase sole price wlll^ Ire adlusled or pro raterl 
I *o f ” ?a . r gel /'mot ors^ ^ romp Is this "safe, "'"fot 

SB9 "^SkSoHt! 1 *piieVo'e nr AI? el 'Msd'o P r° n (Boling 
System 1. Oakland Airport, Oakland .Calif. 



TRANSPORT pilot, plenty ol experience as in- 

Wisconsin. 

What have you ”o oiler. PW-247. Aviation. 


■"US's. »J»'StT£5\MK 

married, desires change: employed at present: 
licensed niechanlei^safes exiwrlence^ PW.2SO. 

Learn Welding 

UNLICENSED nieohanle. single, primarily In* 
tereslor! in getting mechanic’* license, desires 
position. Graduale^of Parks Mechanics’ School 
ora Inexperience. PW-355. Aviation. Tenth Ave. 

bundn^ ‘il^ia^WSd' 

EQUIPMENT WANTED 

«CSent‘ tr h«‘ 0 unUmited“VeVsooa l i 




^Ijir ^any ^ eon d u ion Leonard Reynolds. 




”* Wright^ motors ^and^pnrjs. The^Defeoit Aral 

ATTENTION Aviators: Valve guides installed 
valve seals 7 InstaUed. fl.OoT tScripU*? UUr* 


WANTED — One Waco and fuselage or front 


from rnst^or^other defects. Philip H. Rice. 



IlnrH arHsSs 

^h7dp n, ^v. i !K , '5Hn5i. J - B “" U - 6fl16 

guides, in "or on! scafe^ and ovendxe ^ valve 
Lake Street. Chicago. Illinois. 

.... Opportunity to Buy 

Cabin Plane and 
Design 

New York City. pm partleiilars^ and 

Ave”at p a«th*streef. New York.*' 0n, 


FLIGHT SURGEON 

POSITIONS VACANT 

o me World War espsc.e-.ee now DepsM 
aUon ^xmfer with eseelfe-it medical tram 

manufacturers has an 8-place ' cabin 

port^lln^imd'siXs^ase 1 of em'ratmnd'i'ri Ohio. 

Wt N a o nd SSUTS^ ch P : 

monoplane, with design and engineer- 
ing data, less Wright J-5 motor, for 
sale. The design is by a nationally 

Wasp Travel Air, Type 6000, 

| .hip ha. been .ati.faetorily test flown 
! and only the manufacturer’, deci.ion to 
j concentrate in the small .hip field pre- 

6 Place Cahin Monoplane 

1 manufacturer who wishes to enter the 

This ship is practically new, having 
lavatory, full night flying equipment. 

been flown 40 boms only. Toilet and 
ist Price $18,500. Will sell for $15,000. 

pleted nr for a newly incorporated 
to offer its stockholders. Priced for 

The Little-Greiner Flying Service, Inc., Soringfield, Ohio 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 



DaviK Aircraft Corp. . 


Eagle Ottawa leather Co. . . 




Shepard & So nr. H. O. 
standard Steel A Hearing*. 1 

Streloff.Naujthlon t'orp . . 


Timm Airplane Corp 


Trtircon Steel C 


t* S Electric Tool Co 
Cnlted Slater Robber Co 


Whlttelrey Mf*. Co. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. 


:. K. G. (Siemens & Halrke) . . . . 


Gordon A Ferguson, Inc. . 


Srarchi.ight 
Classified Advertising 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES tj 

positions vacant ti 

POSITIONS WANTED 4) 

USED AND SURPLUS EQI'll’MKNT 41-42-41 

WANTED TO PURCHASE. 4! 


International I 


I-eBlond Aircraft Engine Corp.. The. 
IiUdlngton Flying Service, Inc. . . . . 


Maryland Metal Building Co. (Airport Equipment Division ) 28 

Meyrowit* Inc., E. B. 32 

Moto Meter Co.. The 35 


New Vork Air Terminals. Inc. 27 

Nicholas -Beasley Airplane Co. Inc. 38 

Notrus Hangar Corp 37 


d Acetylene Corp. . 


Pioneer Instrument Co. . . 

Pitcairn Aircraft. Inc. 

protiinnle Motor Sales. Inc. 


Aircraft Service Directory 


Aviation Protection. Inc 
lterk Dletrlbuling Co. 
Boston Auto Gage Co. 

Friable Aircraft Prodoc 
Gardner Propeller Wk» 
Haskeilte Mfg. Co . 
lowa.Illlnoia Airways. 1 

Kemp Mach Co 

I.udlngton Philadelphia 
Monumental Aircraft C- 
New York University 
Paragon Engrs . Inc. . 
Phoenix Aircraft ITndui 





Profession ai. Services 
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introducing 


■peve 


4 U*° t% 


Colon V 





Oxweld No. 21 High Strength 
Bronze Welding Rod 


S UPERIOR for all bronze-welding opera- 
tions — equally adaptable for steel, cast 
iron or copper alloys — produces a sound, 
fine-grained weld metal of superior quali- 
ties of strength, toughness, ductility and 
freedom from porosity. 

Oxweld No. 21 High Strength Bronze 
Welding Rod requires less time to apply and 
less oxygen and acetylene. It makes high 
strength bronze welds easier and cheaper. 

This new rod is easily worked. It can be 
more rapidly tinned on a steel or cast iron 
surface. It has a low melting point — melts 
and freezes quickly and evenly. Remelting 
has no effect on either the quality or ap- 
pearance of the finish weld. 

Ask any Oxweld representative for the 
whole story. Or, just order a supply from 
the nearest Oxweld warehouse. 
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E WHO GOES ALOFT TODAY- 
WILL GET HIS FRIENDS TO FOLLOW! 








IHE public’s knowledge of flight 
is largely second-hand — its 
interest is all too much “for 
the other fellow.” The speed of 
flying, the safety of planes, the 
endurance of good engines has 
been repeatedly proven. But 110,000,000 Amer- 
icans are on the ground instead of riding the air. 

Some of course will never go up. Thousands 
will go once and remain anchored to earth there- 
after. But still other thousands upon thousands 
will think with delight of their glorious, practical 
adventure and repeat and repeat. 

Aviation will grow as its “First Flight Club” 
grows. And the way to spin out the miles ... to 
build better motors . . . and more able planes . . . 
is to bring flying within the reach of all the earth- 
bound -to encourage by word, by deed, and by 
opportunity given, the millions who ought to flv 
but do not. 


F'or the true day of aviation dawns when the 
ownership of a plane is a serious and sensible 
question . . . when a man and his family choose 
the make and model best suited to their needs . . . 
as today they choose an automobile. 

Wright seeks to place flying on a practical, bus- 
iness basis. So that all can make their first flight 
in utter confidence ... in a knowledge that every- 
thing is shipshape and secure . . . from Whirlwind 
engine to tail skid. 
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